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Oberlin 


an 
The People’s 
Republic of 
China: 
renewal 
of ties? 


by Carl W. Jacobson 


Photos by James Lubetkin '64 


The writer has been Shansi program 
planner since August 1976. He is pres- 
ently completing work at U. of Michigan 
on a doctoral dissertation on the Chinese 
Revolution of 1911. He has an M.A. 
in East Asian Regional Studies from Har- 
vard. From 1971 to 1973 he and his 
wife, Patricia, lived in Hong Kong. Both 
taught English in a Chinese high school 
while studying Mandarin and doing re- 
search. 


ne afternoon early last Decem- 

ber there was an illustrated 

lecture on Chinese architecture 
in the Allen Art Building Auditor- 
ium. There were slides of tradi- 
tional gardens and parks, pagodas 
and a few examples of the decora- 
tive “Mandarin Rococo” of the 
Ch’ing Dynasty. These were fol- 
lowed by a series on contemporary 
subjects, including the mausoleum 
recently built for Mao Tse-tung, a 
blend of the old and new. There 
is nothing special about a lecture 
on Chinese architecture at Oberlin 
College, of course, except that this 
one was delivered by one of the 
foremost architects in the People’s 
Republic of China, Yang T’ing-pao. 
Mr. Yang, 76, was the leader of a 
ten-member Chinese higher educa- 
tion delegation which represented a 
variety of scientific and technical 
institutions throughout China. The 
delegation visited Oberlin as part 
of a month-long tour of scientific 
and technical education in the U.S. 
which was arranged by the National 
Committee on U.S.-China Relations. 
It was one of a series of academic 
exchanges between the U.S. and 
China which began in 1972. The 


exchanges consist of tours which are 
financed by the Chinese govern- 
ment, private foundations and the 
Department of State. According to 
Arthur H. Rosen, president of the 
National Committee, this was the 
highest-level educational delegation 
to visit so far. 

Their tour took them to major re- 
search and teaching facilities in the 
U.S.: Stanford with its Linear Ac- 
celerator, Berkeley, the University 
of California at San Diego, the 
Scripps Institute, Harvard, M.I.T. It 
finished with meetings at the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, the 
Office of Education and the White 
House Office on Science and Tech- 
nology. Oberlin was the only un- 
dergraduate institution visited for 
any length of time. Oberlin’s fea- 
tured spot on the itinerary was due 
to a confluence of factors. One was 
the extraordinary policy changes 
that are now occurring in China. 
A second is the unique quality of 
Oberlin’s science education pro- 
gram. And a third was the strong 
showing of interest in re-establish- 
ing ties with China by the College 
and the Oberlin Shansi Memorial 
Association. 

The last element was quite im- 
portant, for it took some effort to 
convince the National Committee 


While touring the campus with George T. 
Jones ‘20, emeritus professor of botany, 
the visiting scientists posed at the site 

of the historic Oberlin Elm which had 
been decorated for the occasion. 
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President Danenberg reads the citation 
presenting an aluminum pellet emphasizing 
friendship and communication to 

Mr. Yang (head of the delegation) and 
Chang Wei, professor of mechanics and 
vice chairman of the Revolutionary 
Committee, Tsing-Hua University, 
Peking. 


that the trip would be worthwhile. 
Oberlin College and Shansi sub- 
mitted a joint proposal to the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China for a lan- 
guage exchange program a year 
ago. The absence of diplomatic 
recognition by Washington - still 
stands in the way of all such ex- 
changes, but nothing is lost by 
making further contacts. Encour- 
aged by the fact that our proposal 
of last year had at least garnered 
the suggestion from the Chinese 
Liaison Office in Washington that 
we invite a delegation to visit, we 
mounted the offensive. We tapped 
the energies of Bruce McEwen ’59, 
now at Rockefeller University in 
Manhattan. Armed with College 
brochures and charts, we visited the 
New York office of the committee. 
Our visit was followed up over the 


next few months by regular letter 


installments on science and stu- 
dent life at Oberlin. We were, of 
course, delighted and gratified when 
word came that a group would in- 
deed be coming. 

In a way, too, their visit had much 
to do with the changes presently oc- 
curring in China. The fall of the 
“sang of four’ (including Mao’s 
widow, Chiang Ch’ing) which had 
risen to power in the Cultural Rev- 
olution has produced, among other 
things, a major emphasis on science 
training. The “gang” claimed to be 
eliminating privilege for those with 
expertise, but the view in China now 
is that they took this to an extreme 
in the interests of self-aggrandize- 
ment. Fang Yi, the vice chairman 
of the Chinese Academy of Sci- 
ences, recently accused the “gang” 
of forcing China to revert to the 
“primitive life of cave society.” 
(Peking Review Jan. 13, 1978) The 
excesses of the “gang” are said to 
have led to the dismemberment of 
the academic establishment and to 
have widened the gap between 
China’s level of science and tech- 
nology and the rest of the world’s. 
As a result “virtually everything 
needs to be done.” China must, 
according to Fang, recreate its tech- 
nical base by recalling researchers 
to active duty and by training new 


ones so as to “build up a profes- 
sional contingent of several million” 
as well as a large pool of non-pro- 
fessional scientists and technicians. 
One tactic to be adopted is increas- 
ing international academic ex- 
change in order to “learn as soon as 
possible what is best in the world’s 
science and technology and make it 
the starting point of [China’s] ad- 
vance.” 

The Chinese higher education 
delegation came to the U.S. riding 
the crest of this new wave, perhaps 
the equivalent of our “Sputnik 
panic” of the late ’50’s. They came 
to look over our science education 
from top to bottom, to look at teach- 
ing methods, laboratories, text- 
books, curriculums, and the use of 
computers and other devices in 
teaching and research; all in order 
to make recommendations regard- 
ing the re-establishment of the 
gamut of science programs when 
they returned. Therefore, it was 
necessary to include an example of 
a significant undergraduate science 
program in their itinerary. Oberlin 
filled the bill very well. The dele- 
gation also came to Ohio to see the 
examples of other levels of science 
training in the area: the Lorain 
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Norman Craig ‘53, professor of chemistry, 
explains a “titration” via computer 

at the Houck Center to (I. to r.) Yu 
Fu-tseng, interpreter and representative 

of the Ministry of Education, Mr. Shen 
and Shih Ming-cheng, associate 

professor of engineering mechanics, 

Sian Chiao-Tung University, Shensi. 


County Joint Vocational School, the 
worker training programs at U.S. 
Steel’s _ Lorain Works,, and Case 
Western Reserve University. Miss 
Jan Berris, National Committee pro- 
gram director and tour-arranger, 
also felt that a respite from the rig- 
ors of the urban areas in which ma- 
jor U.S. research facilities are gen- 
erally located would be welcome and 
would give a more comprehensive 


view of the U.S. 


The Oberlin itnerary was designed 
to acquaint the visitors with the un- 
dergraduate science program, with 
life on an American campus, and 
to convey Oberlin’s desire for future 
contacts. In addition to making 
tours of Kettering, Wright and King, 
the visitors had brunch at the stu- 
dent co-ops, dined with faculty and 
at faculty homes, met informally 
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with student science majors, and 
were hosted at a reception and 
banquet by President and Mrs. Dan- 
enberg. At the banquet the delega- 
tion was presented with a small 
pellet of aluminum from among 
those produced at an early date by 
Charles Martin Hall. The pellet 
will go on display in the People’s 
Republic of China. It was obtained 
through the cooperation of the 
Aluminum Company of America 
and the undaunted efforts of Jim 
Lubetkin ‘64, director of College in- 
formation. 

On their first evening in Oberlin, 
Vice President/Provost James 
Powell, professor of geology, intro- 
duced science education at the lib- 
eral arts college. He pointed out 
some of the advantages of the small 
school for science education. Di- 
rect student-teacher contact, a 
rarity at larger universities, is a 
matter of course at Oberlin and 
there is more undergraduate partic- 
ipation in faculty research projects. 
The “hands-on” approach gives 
Oberlin students experience with 
sophisticated equipment such as 
the electron microscope or spectro- 
photometers. At universities this 
would likely be put off until the be- 
ginning of graduate work. Upper- 
class people are involved as tutors 
for beginning students, a valuable 
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part of the learning experience in 
itself. Oberlin students who enter 
graduate school are often several 
jumps ahead of their peers. 

There are, of course, problems in- 
herent in science education at an 
undergraduate school. It demands 


a great deal of the faculty. They 
must be both teachers and re- 
searchers. In the end, however, 


this strain pays off in their being 
better able to introduce students to 
research. It also requires a very 
flexible curriculum. Needs of gen- 
eral education students, of pre- 
medical students, and of majors 
have to be met, often within the 
context of the same course. 
Comments following Powell’s 
presentation indicated something 
about the context from which the 
Chinese scientists approached their 
tour. They pointed out that Oberlin 
seemed to have very different prob- 
lems from their own. In China 
there is no concern about flexibility 
of programs. Students are re- 
cruited specifically to become ex- 
perts in their fields. Oberlin’s 
preoccupation with providing 
something for everyone is totally 
irrelevant in the Chinese context. 
The visitors were very interested 


cn 


in the economic aspects of running 
a private college such as Oberlin. 
How much of the vast sums it must 
spend on equipment are supplied by 
the government and under what 
mechanism? 


The tour of the science facilities 
per se began in the middle of the 
Oberlin science web: the Irvin E. 
Houck Computing Center. The 
concept of an integrated computer 
system which wires in the entire in- 
stitution has made a good deal of 
headway at Oberlin. The computer 
serves administrative functions, of 
course, but it also is the base for re- 
search in fields from math to music. 
Our very talented computer wel- 
comed the group itself by cursively 
writing out on a T.V. screen-like 
plotter, “Welcome to the Chinese 
Higher Education Delegation” in 
Chinese. (To do this, the computer 
had a bit of help from math major 
Michael Berry ’78.) As Marc Solo- 
mon, director of the center, Norman 
Craig ‘53, professor of chemistry, 
and Edward Wong, professor of 
math, demonstrated the access fa- 
cilities (terminals) and described 
the ways in which the computer is 
employed in teaching and research, 
the Chinese were amused to see an 
abacus enclosed in a case on the 
wall on which was written, “In Case 
of Emergency, Break Glass.” Gary 
Nelson, assistant professor of mu- 
sic theory, provided a dessert of 
sorts with the on-line generation of 
music in his plushly-carpeted and 
sound-proofed aerie, the Computer 
Music Project, at the top of Mudd 
Learning Center. 

At the computer center, the visit- 
ing scientists gave the impression 
that they were more interested in 
economic and political matters than 
technical aspects. Judging from 
comments by Oberlin professors 
who met them, it seemed as though 
they were already familiar with 
the technology. Their problem is how 
to spread it throughout China. In 
the realm of implementation, a top- 
most concern seemed to be efficiency 
and planning. Mr. Chang, deputy 
head of the delegation, asked if there 
was a central catalogue of programs 
for undergraduates and researchers 
either at Oberlin or on a national 
level. It seemed to him, when he 


Already familiar with the 
technology, they were more 
interested in economic 

and political matters 


was told that none existed, that 
there would be a lot of wasted ef- 
fort in re-inventing the wheel at 
every location. 

Visits to the departments of math, 
physics, chemistry and _ biology 
began with a presentation of cur- 
riculum, sequence of courses, text- 
books and materials, and the needs 
and prospects of the students. 
Tours of the laboratories, meetings 
with majors, and visits to classes in 
session followed. The visitors were 
delightfully casual about talking 
with students at work in the labs 
and asking questions of the profes- 
sors. They peered into microscopes 
and spectrometers, leafed through 
lab notebooks and struck up con- 
versations in a very relaxed manner. 
They wanted to know how under- 
graduates are involved in research, 
about the use of upperclass people 
as tutors, how outside speakers are 
worked into the curriculum, and, 
perhaps most prominently, where 
students are able to find jobs or fur- 
ther education after completing 
work at Oberlin. The use of video 
tapes to teach lab techniques, a 
project devised by chemistry profes- 
sor Peter Hawkins, aroused some 
curiosity as it is a means of spread- 
ing out thin resource. It re-emerged 
at other locations on their tour. 


Oberlin scientists seemed to be 
favorably impressed with the caliber 
of their visitors and with the rele- 
vance of their questions to present- 
day research in their fields. The 
Chinese have access to the latest 
Western scientific publications and 
demonstrated ready familiarity with 
both the technical equipment and 
its manufacturers. They were also 
able to discuss their subjects in 
very good English. Three of the 
men had received advanced training 
in the United States: Mr. Yang in 
architecture at the University of 


Pennsylvania, Mr. Kao in biology 
at Yale, and Mr. Ts’ai in chemistry 
at Ohio State. The only language 
difficulties arose in trying to explain 
technical problems to those unfa- 
miliar with a particular field — 
especially the computer. This is, of 
course, often a problem even when 
dealing only in English. 

Scientific jargon has not been 
totally translated into Chinese. A 
conversation between Mr. Li, a 
young computer genius from Tsing- 
hua University, and a professor from 
Case Western Reserve who is Chi- 
nese in background, provided me 
with an unusual experience. The 
Mandarin conversation was heavily 
larded with English scientific terms. 
I found myself, for the first time, 
able to understand all of the Chi- 
nese and none of the English! 

At times the tours of the labora- 
tories took on the appearance of a 
shopping expedition. The visitors 
displayed great interest in the 
machinery, often asking about ca- 
pacities and applications, prices and 
manufacturers; writing it all down in 
their notebooks. They wondered 
how the very high prices of these 
materials were met (no doubt echo- 
ing current concerns of Oberlin pro- 
fessors.) 

Further examples of their main 
orientation emerged in their con- 
versations with students. At the 
Sunday brunch in the co-ops, they 
discovered that frequently under- 
graduates will not really know why 
they are in school or what they 
will do when they leave. This 
doubtless seemed to be an amazing 
squandering of resources. They 
were intrigued by the fact that many 
science majors feel constrained to 
take a double concentration, per- 
haps one in pre-med and one in 
chemistry or a less-directly related 
field. The reason is, of course, that 
job opportunities in the U.S. are so 
tight that a student cannot count 
on being able to develop a career 
in any one field and finds it necessary 
to hedge his or her bets. This is 
inconceivable to the Chinese, be- 
cause in China a person is accepted 
into a training program only because 
there is a demand for that qualifi- 
cation. Why waste time and energy 
when there is so much to be ac- 
complished? 

The members of the tour were also 
concerned about the distance be- 
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tween academia and the “real work” 
world. On two occasions they spoke 
at some length about the necessity 
of combining study with work both 
for the good of the person and for 
the improvement of his/her work- 
style. They were curious about the 
Oberlin motto, “Learning and La- 
bor” and wanted to know how it ap- 
plied. Most of the students to whom 
they spoke did have jobs around 
campus either through necessity or 
conviction. But the Oberlin stu- 
dents did agree that they felt very 
isolated. 


A day spent at other institutions in 
the Oberlin area provided the dele- 
gation with an opportunity to ob- 
serve science education at other 
levels. The Lorain County Joint 
Vocational School is an eight-acre 
building full of classrooms and 
shops, the largest in Ohio under one 
roof, which provides a bright, clean 
and intensive atmosphere where 
students of high school age (and in 
the evenings, adults) can learn a 
variety of trades and skills from 
lathe operation to food service. The 
distance between Oberlin College 
and this institution seems very 
JANUARY/FEBRUARY 1978 


great even though they are sepa- 
rated by no more than a mile and a 
half. One of the great benefits of 
this trip was that it introduced some 
Oberlin College people to this major 
center for vocational education. 
That it was impressive to the Chi- 
nese is beyond doubt. The indus- 
trial skills learned there are the same 
as those that need to be more ex- 
tensively taught in China. 

In the electrical lab, one of the 
first visited, students were busily 
wiring pre-diagrammed circuits. 
The Chinese wanted to know when 
students would be able to design 
their own circuitry and for what fu- 
ture career or study this would qual- 
ify them. They were also aware of 
the social implications of what they 
saw (not only here). One scientist 
sought to compliment us on the 
number of “girls” at work in the lab. 
I had to tell him that these were 
boys with long hair. “Well, how do 
you tell the difference?” “You have 
to look very carefully!” 

They were curious about what 
happens to these young people. Can 
they find jobs right away? In most 
cases they can, but we had to ex- 


plain another disjunction in our 


Richard Levin, associate professor of 
biology, discusses Prof. David Benzing’s 
research on bromeliads with Mr. Kao 
and Tsai Chi-jui, professor of physical 
chemistry, Amoy University, Fukien, who 
has his Ph.D. from Ohio State. 


system: frequently these youths 
cannot get work related to the skills 
they learn in school because of union 
apprenticeship programs. In China 
technical training is generally close- 
ly associated with the place of 
work. Students at this level are 
not usually taught a great deal 
about the theory behind what they 
are doing, but they are guaranteed a 
job based on the skills they have 
learned. 

I was impressed with the seem- 
ing social stability of the students 
at the vocational school. It might 
have been the effect of the foreign 
scientists visiting, but these stu- 
dents seemed to be genuinely inter- 
ested in what they were doing and 
to be very proud of the opportunity 
to show off their skills. A small 
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student demonstration was _pre- 
pared in each of the labs we visited. 


The last major stop in the Oberlin 
area was the Lorain Works of U.S. 
Steel. We were first shown two as- 
pects of the operation of the mill 
(rolling and the manufacture of 
steel) and then were moved inside 
to learn about the training programs 
available for workers and manage- 
ment. The Chinese did not reveal 
much emotion at the sight of the 
mammoth operation. One got the 
impression that this was quite a fa- 
miliar sight. Those most impressed 
with it were some Oberlin faculty 
members who went along as aides 
and myself. This seemed in a way 
to confirm the Chinese concern 
about the distance between aca- 
deme and industrial reality. What 
aroused the curiosity of the Chinese 
most was the use of video-taped 
lectures by professors at Case 
Western Reserve University by 
means of which workers who have 
reached the lower rungs of manage- 
ment can go on to study for ad- 
vanced degrees. The convenience 
of this is that students can watch 
the lectures at any time. Since 
the steel mill is a 24-hour a day 
operation and workers must rotate 
shifts, they cannot meet a regular 
class schedule. It is also conveni- 
ent for the industry since it is re- 
sponsible for paying those workers 
their regular salaries when they 
are studying. Other training pro- 
grams, including the training of 
workers in scientific aspects of the 
mill operation at Lorain County 
Community College and the ap- 
prenticeship program, were exam- 
ined. 

That the video-tape use had 
caught the imagination was obvious 
next day when the group visited the 
Case Western Reserve headquarters 
where they are produced. There 
was quite a lot of comment and 
questioning after the presentation. 
The Chinese were most concerned 
about the tremendous costs of the 
operation. They also asked 
whether there was any central 
cataloguing or control over the 
production of the programs. They 
shook their heads when it was ex- 
plained that this was all done on a 
completely-independent basis with 
a lot of duplication from facility to 
facility. It is interesting to note 
that in the recommendations on sci- 
ence and education which was pub- 
8 


Ties between Oberlin and 
PRC may depend on what 
direction China takes in 
science education structure 


lished in Peking Review the use of 
video as a means of stretching pres- 
ently-meager resources received 
mention. 


In addition to the discussions about 
science, there was the matter of 
friendship. In this area there was a 
firm meeting of minds. Conversation 
at the tables at President and Mrs. 
Danenberg’s banquet was_ very 
warm and the toasts seemed to re- 
ceive special attention. There was 
tangible emotion on both sides as 
the glasses clinked in friendship. 
The question remains, however, 
whether this renewal of contact 
will result in a renewal of ties 
between Oberlin College and the 
People’s Republic of China. Because 
the arena has moved from “ping- 
pong diplomacy” to scientific ex- 
changes, the future of ties seems to 
depend on the direction China de- 
cides to take in the redevelopment 
of its science education structure. 
There may be a contradiction be- 
tween the ideas expressed by the 
Chinese when they were here and 
the recommendations which have 
found their way into print in Peking 
Review. The Chinese concern about 
the separation of American aca- 
demic life from industry would sug- 
gest that in their own planning they 
would be sure that this doesn’t 
happen. Yet, the first priority for 
development of science in China 
is listed as the establishment of 
huge, national-level research in- 
stitutes, no doubt something along 
the lines of M.I.T. and the Univer- 
sity of California or Stanford, where 
professionals will be guaranteed 
5/6th of their time for research. 
There will, under these circum- 
stances, have to be special vigi- 
lance to make sure that these insti- 
tutions don’t drift too far into the 


clouds. It would seem to me, at any 
rate, that the place to begin re- 
structuring science education needs 
to be more basic. A firmer technical 
base is needed, with more oppor- 
tunities to recruit talented people 
at the lower levels. For these pur- 
poses, smaller regional institutions 
of the size and good quality of an 
Oberlin would be ideal. 

Given the predilection for large 
size and centralization that the 
Chinese seem to have, we cannot say 
that the readings are too positive for 
a re-establishment of ties, at least 
directly. First, of course, the Chi- 
nese will wait until they have of- 
ficial recognition by Washington. 
Second, they will likely prefer to 
work through central U.S. academic 
agencies in structuring exchanges as 
they already do in Canada. Third, 
although as I have tried to show, 
students from the People’s Republic 
of China would have a great deal to 
gain from studying in an intensive 
undergraduate program at a place 
like Oberlin, the Chinese seem to 
have a sense of elitism almost as 
bad as many Americans about the 
major research facilities in the U.S. 

But perhaps our efforts to put our 
best foot forward will pay-off even- 
tually. The Chinese could pos- 
sibly come to appreciate the sort 
of training that is offered at Oberlin 
with its opportunities for exploring 
other areas as well as the main 
course. If this occurs, there may 
yet be a chance to re-establish ties 
between Oberlin and the People’s 
Republic. In the meantime, it is 
important for Oberlin to maintain a 
two-front effort: on the one hand, 
we need to seek out contacts with 
China, on the other we need to stay 
abreast of developments within the 
central U.S. academic establish- 
ment. In this way, if, as we dare 
to hope, there can be some informal 
or individual contact between 
smaller institutions in the U.S. and 
China, or, if, as seems more likely, 
Peking opts to work only through the 
center, either way we have a good 
chance that students with Oberlin 
College and Shansi support will be 
able to study Chinese in Peking 
or Shanghai and perhaps some 
young, talented people from the 
People’s Republic will study 
English and science at Oberlin. 
Such an enriching experience cer- 
tainly deserves to happen. 
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Donald H. Wells ‘18: | 


by Phil Tear 43, editor 


ost people are aware of the 
fact that Eli Whitney invented 
the cotton gin, Thomas Edison 
the incandescent light, Alexander 
G. Bell the telephone and Henry 
Ford the mass-produced automo- 
bile. Many Oberlinians, if asked to 
make a list of prominent inventors, 
would include Charles Martin Hall 
‘85 who discovered in 1886 that 
globules of aluminum could be 
produced by passing direct electric- 
ity through a molten mixture of 
cryolite and alumina. Some would 
know that Elisha Gray, who at- 
tended the Academy and the Col- 
lege from 1857 to 1862, invented 
the telephone at the same time Bell 
did but lost the fight for a patent. 
Few are aware that Donald H. 
Wells ‘18 who died Jan. 11 (See 
LOSSES IN THE OBERLIN FAMILY) ought 
also to be just as well known. He 
invented the paper-type filters now 
used to filter oil, air, transmission oil 
and fuel in motor cars, tractors, 
trucks, ships and airplaines. The 
easiest way to measure his achieve- 
ment is to recall that prior to the 
1950’s most automobile engines be- 
came “oil burners” by the time cars 
had been driven 15,000 to 25,000 
miles. Now, air and oil filters en- 
able engines to run at least 50,000 
miles without even burning a quart 
of oil per 1,000 miles and it is not 
uncommon to find engines still in 
service after 300,000 miles. 
The road to Mr. Wells’ invention 
was devious. He always said it be- 
gan with his great-grandfather, Eze- 
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kial Wells, who emigrated from 
Connecticut to Granville, Ohio, and 
reared four sons. One of these, 
Henry, was the inventor’s grand- 
father and first entrepreneur in the 
family. He accrued 200 acres of 
land in Croton, Ohio, and built 
a sawmill to cut ties for a new rail- 
road. The sawmill fully supported 
some 20 families and partially sup- 
ported others. 

Mr. Wells’ father inherited the 
sawmill and half of the acreage 
which he expanded to 375 during 
his lifetime. He owned the first 
auto in Hartford Township and 
was mechanically minded. Young 
Don learned to help him overhaul 
the auto and later tractors in their 
garage. He turned down a $50-a- 
year scholarship at Denison because 
he wanted to go “away” to school 
and enrolled at Oberlin despite the 
fact that there was no scholarship 
and tuition was $100 a year. Im- 
mediately after graduation he vol- 
unteered for service in World War I. 
He served in the Army’s chemical 
branch, testing specifications of 
gunpowder and other high explo- 
sives at the DuPont plant in New 
Jersey. The day after the armistice, 
a building where he had daily tested 
explosives blew up, killing all of the 


few people who happened to be in it 
that day. His commmission as a 
second lieutenant in the Army came 
through after he was discharged in 
1919. 


After the war Mr. Wells didn’t know 
whether he wanted (1) to farm, (2) 
to be a chemist, (3) to be a professor 
or (4) to be a musician (he was a 
clarinetist in the symphony at Ober- 
lin and in the band, which he di- 
rected at times). He finally enrolled 
at Yale for graduate work in chem- 
istry but had to study so hard and so 
long each day that his eyes gave him 
trouble and he withdrew after two 
or three months. He then studied 
agricultural engineering at Ohio 
State for a year and then operated 
the farm in Croton. Tractors in 
those days needed overhauling every 
20 days because they operated in such 
dusty conditions, and Mr. Wells 
taught tractor schools where farm- 
ers would bring in six or eight tract- 
ors every three weeks to a different 
school and replace rings, pistons, 
sleeves and bearings as laboratory 
work in connection with his lec- 
tures. 

After five years, he happened to 
visit one of his professors at Ohio 
State who introduced him to a rep- 
resentative of a large oil company. 
Years later Mr. Wells guessed that 
the odds of such a meeting were one 
in a million (it was the only time 
that the oil man and the professor 


were ever together). As a result of 
the conversation, Mr. Wells quit 
farming and went with the oil cori- 
pany in Chicago. Years later a 
Chicago friend of a man who first 
taught him about oil refining hired 
him to work for Oliver United Fil- 
ters and later he was selected to 
move to Oakland, Calif., to develop 
a streamline filter which had been 
invented in England. 

During his early years as an oil 
salesman, Mr. Wells developed “in- 
ventions” that were used for tests 
in selling oil and were pictured in 
advertising displays that raised 
sales of premium oil from 1% of the 
company’s total sales to 50%. He 
received “just compliments” for 
these innovative ideas. 

Later, he wanted to show how the 
abrasives in crankcase oil and in the 
air entering the engines damaged 
them. He filtered many samples of 
used crankcase oil, then drained 
the filters to obtain a slimy black 
mass about 1/8” thick, which is 
called “filter cake” and contains 
abrasives, carbon and oil. When the 
oil was removed by pumping naph- 
tha through the cake and filter med- 
ium, all that was left was a dry, 
powdery mass consisting of 85% 
carbon’and 15% sand and abrasives. 
If this latter material were rubbed 
between two pieces of plate glass, 
the glass immediately became 
scratched deeply. One could imag- 
ine the scratching action on pistons, 
cylinder walls and bearings of an 
engine running at 3,000 rpm. 

Mr. Wells demonstrated this by 
“inventing” a safety match book in 
which abrasives from used crank- 
case oil were substituted for the 
ground glass that is ordinarily mixed 
with phosphorous and glue in the 
friction strip of the safety match 
book. The advertising slogan was 
“scratch on grit from used oil, avoid 
such scratches in your motor by 
draining every 1,000 miles with ------ 
oil.” A match company made and 
sold some 50 million of these books. 
Mr. Wells got a free ticket to a 
Golden Gloves fight which he later 
said wasn’t a very good fight. 


During the early 1930’s, Mr. Wells 
resigned from Oliver United Filters 
and he and his wife and two children 
drove a $65 Hudson from California 
to Croton when they learned that his 
father had been caught in a corn 
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Balloons he bought for his 
children got him started 
toward the rainbow — but 
not yet the pot of gold 


picker. By the time they got home 
they found that the elder Wells was 
not seriously injured, but they 
stayed in Croton where Donald 
Wells farmed and conducted filter 
experiments in a very small heated 
room in the garage during and after 
the great depression. 

Crankcase oil filters of the “sur- 
face” type had been manufactured 
since 1924 in what was the begin- 
ning of the Purolator Oil Filter Co. 
Oil was “filtered” through canton 
flannel folded into an accordion 
shape. This was the same material 
that was used in making diapers. 
It would remove sludge but it did not 
remove the coarse and fine abra- 
Sives. 

The “depth filter” replaced the 
surface filter in the 1930’s. This 
was a container packed with cotton 
waste through which the oil was 
passed. It would clean the oil bril- 
liantly on long runs, but when the 
vehicle was parked overnight the oil 
cooled down. The next morning 
when the engine was started, the 
cotton waste would compress like a 
sponge, squeeze out the dirt, and 
return it to the engine. Mr. Wells 
wanted to make a surface filter that 
would remove many times more 
abrasive solids and would not “un- 
load.” 

When he lived in California he 
had bought his children some bal- 
loons that were tied to sticks of 
rattan. He thought about making a 
filter of rattan and he began experi- 
menting with that when he returned 
to Croton. He wanted to pass oil 
under pressure through the wall of 
rattan reeds so that the filtrate 
would return to the engine through 
the small inside tubes in the mate- 
rial. To do this he had to bundle 
the tubes and seal them in a metal 
container. 

After 18 months of making experi- 
mental seals, Mr. Wells found suc- 


cess with phenol-formaldehyde 
resins (Bakelite). Then one day he 
treated some laboratory filter paper, 
which is made only from wood or 
cotton fibers and has no binding 
material to hold it together, with a 
Bakelite thermo-setting resin. It 
was as porous when treated and 
cured in an oven as it had been be- 
fore being treated! He realized 
then that he had finally found the 
rainbow but not yet the pot of gold 
at the end of it. 

A long, difficult road followed. He 
found that when filter paper was 
treated with thermoplastic resin so 
that the finished dried sheet con- 
tained 1% or 2% resin, most of the 
pores would be closed and the paper 
could not filter. But he could treat 
paper with thermosetting resins, 
evaporate the solvent and cure the 
treated sheet in an oven so that 
the finished sheet contained 25% 
resin and it would be every bit as 
porous as an untreated sheet. This 
was the invention and the next step 
was to get patents. 


Remembering what had happened 
with his earlier inventions, Mr. 
Wells kept silent about his success 
with the oil filter and spent many 
hours with a patent attorney writing 
claims. He was amazed to learn 
that the attorney had previously 
worked on some thermosetting resin 
patents and was capable in the field. 
Because the cake in the filter was so 
dense and firm that cold oil would 
not start through the filter when the 
engine was started, Mr. Wells had to 
invent a way of quickly warming 
the oil in the filter. This process 
was used for years. Since the pat- 
ent attorney did not understand this 
invention, Mr. Wells argued the case 
himself and three robed judges gave 
their approval. 

When the patent was allowed (in 
1937), Mr. Wells tried to sell it, on 
a royalty basis, to the Purolator Co. 
He settled for a contract, however, 
whereby Purolator was only obli- 
gated to pay him $5,000 per year 
for three years. He signed it be- 
cause it meant that Purolator was 
admitting the validity of his patents. 

After a year of what Mr. Wells 
described as “little progress,” he 
went to work for Purolator on a 
small salary. Eventually they got a 
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filter on International Harvester’s 
small tractor but little progress was 
made in the big fields. Very sud- 
denly, in the early days of World 
War II, a million-dollar order came in 
for small air filters to clean the air 
on Sperry gyroscopes. Later, Puro- 
lator supplied filters for the hy- 
draulic oil systems of all fighters and 
bombers. The largest bomber re- 
quired 45 filters, as compared to the 
163 now installed on Boeing 747’s. 
In addition, during the war, the new 
filters were installed on submarines, 
ships, jeeps, tanks, trucks, autos 
and tractors. 

At one point it appeared that 
Chrysler was going to shift its busi- 
ness from the Purolator waste 
(depth) filter to a competitor’s filter. 
Purolator submitted the Wells 
filter to Chrysler to save the business 
but there were some tense mo- 
ments. Although the paper filters 
took out three or four times more 
dirt and abrasives and did not un- 
load on starting up in the morning, 
the oil in the waste filter looked 
cleaner in the tests in the labora- 
tory. Playing a long shot, Mr. Wells 
and Melvin DeGroote of Tretolite 
Corp. tested chemicals used in oil 
wells to separate emulsions. They 
found that a few cc’s of a chemical 
made from castor oil could be 
dropped anywhere on the paper 
filter and make six quarts of oil 
absolutely brilliant. 

Early in the war, proof was avail- 
able that diesel engines could run 
at least 800 hours with a paper 
filter without stopping, whereas 
engines with competitive filters 
sometimes had to be shut down 26 
times in 24 hours. Automotive and 
tractor companies ran_ extensive 
field tests and the largest auto manu- 
facturers plus John Deere, Inter- 
national Harvester and Caterpillar 
became Purolator customers. 

Much of the machinery now used 
to pleat paper for the filters was 
developed in the Wells basement. 
The transition to the air filter was 
not nearly so difficult as to the oil 
filter because Mr. Wells figured out 
(again by working six months on a 
machine in his basement in Summit, 
N.J.) how to fold paper extremely 
fast. 


Charles Martin Hall was one of the 
few inventors to capitalize on his 
invention by retaining a lifelong in- 
volvement in the founding and man- 
agement of the Aluminum Com- 
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He bought stock from 
brokers and anyone else 
who wanted to “unload” 
Purolator shares 


pany of America. Donald Wells’ 
biggest return from his invention 
did not come from the royalties 
which kept pace with production and 
sales between 1941 and 1954 when 
his patents expired. It came from 
buying Purolator stock back in the 
days when he began working with 
the company for his “small salary.” 

At the time, Purolator had not 
paid a dividend since the company 
was formed in 1924, but Mr. Wells 
thought his filter would earn money 
for the company, so he bought stock 
from brokers and anyone else who 
wanted to sell (including Purolator’s 
chief engineer who was Mr. Wells’ 
boss). The stock now sells at about 
12,000 to 15,000% of what it cost 
prior to 1941 when the Wells filter 
was well into production and Purola- 
tor was first able to pay a dividend. 

Now 30 companies who compete 
with Purolator are manufacturing 
Wells-invented filters and Purola- 
tor’s largest profits come from oper- 
ating a business-courier, armored 
car and guard service. The com- 
pany has paid dividends every year 
since 1941 and dividends averaged 
32% of earnings in the five years 
through 1975, according to Standard 
& Poor. 


It seems surprising that the achieve- 
ment of Donald Wells has had such 
small acclaim. One reason, of 
course, is the fact that competitive 
oil filters had been manufactured 
for at least 13 years before Mr. 
Wells patented his invention. Some 
time after it was patented, the 
Purolator company, as we have seen, 
was still selling waste (depth) filters 
to Chrysler. Another reason for 
letting people believe that an oil 
filter was playing an _ insignificant 
role in the development of internal 
combustion engines was the fact 
that it was playing a significant role 
on the side of the Allies during 


World War II. Actually, its use 
ranks with radar and the Nordon 
bombsight (not to mention the A- 
Bomb) when you add up the reasons 
why the Axis powers were defeated. 

The main reason, however, that 
Donald A. Wells is not listed in 
Who's Who and has never been ac- 
claimed as an “innovator,” even in 
the pages of the Wall Street Journal, 
is that he modestly avoided public- 
ity. He never found time, for 
example, to answer invitations to 
furnish information for Who's Who. 
In 1969, when Oberlin College 
asked permission to use his photo 
in a film announcing the Outlook 
for the 1970’s Campaign, he wrote 
that he had “thought about telling 
this story to a friend who is an able 
publisher and editor of a maga- 
zine.” Finally, in 1976, for the 
benefit of his daughter, son-in-law, 
and his grandchildren, he wrote an 
11-page single-spaced article en- 
titled “Entrepreneurs” upon which 
this essay is based. 

But more important than whether 
or not Don Wells received proper 
acclaim for his achievements during 
his lifetime is the fact that he truly 
left the world a better place than he 
found it. In addition to reducing the 
cost of transportation, his invention 
has reduced the cost of food as 
much as any invention by making it 
possible for tractors to run several 
hundred days a year for several 
years without serious overhaul. 

In the later years of his life, Mr. 
Wells enjoyed comparing his in- 
vention to those of Edison, Hall and 
others. He was proud that his 
discovery had occurred in a base- 
ment and not in a large laboratory. 
He was pleased at its universal use 
and he wondered if it would have 
made any difference if he had been 
born in a communist country. He 
even wondered what might have 
happened if he had never found a 
way to develop a new oil filter. 

But more than anything else, he 
liked to be caught in traffic jams. 
“T just count the filters around me,” 


he said. 
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Postcards 
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Oberlin | 


by Andrew Whipple 67 


The contributor of this photo essay (see 

Page 16) lives in Eugene, Oregon, and 

is listed in the yellow pages under ‘‘Photog- 
raphers, Commercial.” 


Photo ‘at left, taken at the Morgan Street == . 
reservoir immediately upon arriving in = = ag ae 
Oberlin last September, gave the returning = 

alumnus “a real good feeling.” = ees 
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The truck stop (above) south of Oberlin Marion Oakley (below) has presided over Pettiford's display (right) 
continues to be a diversion from the wall of tobacco in Kaiser-Wells for also plugged an Artist Recital. 
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More than one of the classes in the College 
catalog would be hard pressed to match 

the face of a child for learning potential. 
These children attend Eastwood School on 
East College St. 


riginally, this article was to 

have been full of heavy-duty 

revelations about what the 
town and townspeople of Oberlin 
— as distinct from Oberlin College 
— are really like. The reason for 
this is a remark made to me by a 
man in a bar. 

In the late ’60’s, for two years 
after graduating, I worked for a 
small newspaper outside Cleveland 
and commuted from Oberlin. As a 
working class resident of the town, 
my perspective changed. Without 
ever consciously thinking about it, 
I avoided the College, its activities 
and its people. 

My friends were working class 
folks too. One night, over a beer, 
one of them said, “These damn stu- 
dents their tuition at the col- 
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lege is more than lotsa folks in this 
town make in a year. And their 
parents are who’s payin’ for it. 
They’re just passin’ through, on their 
way to better things .. .” 

My previsualizations (as it were) 
of this article featured interviews 
and photos with a variety of out- 
spoken (and readily available) 
townspeople, providing a view of 
Oberlin that would thrill and amaze 
my old classmates. Wrong. I did 
locate the author of the remarks — 
a B. & G. employee, incidentally — 
and we enjoyed a beer together. 
And his observations are still, as we 
say, right on. But I was unable to 
follow up. Perhaps my perspective 
has changed again. Maybe the 
man’s remarks constitute one of 
those self-contained truths requir- 
ing no elaboration. 

In any case, on the occasion of my 
first visit to Oberlin in about eight 
years, there was no desire for “in- 
vestigative” reporting. I spent four 
high-quality, low-key days poking 
around with my cameras and was 
charmed completely. Would that 
all photography assignments could 
be so pleasant! 

The town of Oberlin seems to be 
practically growth-resistant. Since 
1967 the population has increased 
from about 8,000 to about 8,300 — 


one-third of one per cent per year 
— which works out to roughly 1/10 
the national growth rate, depending 
on your selection of statistics. The 
town, stabilized by the College, pre- 
sents a face that is, after ten years, 
more than just recognizable. It’s 
immutable. 

A few notes: The Snack Bar has 
been re-. . (adjective search in 
progress) restyled with no apparent 
rational objective, but now serves 
Dannon Yogurt. The Oberlin Inn 
serves 3.2 beer. Gibson’s has whole 
wheat donuts. The Truck Stop .. . 
ahhh . . . the Truck Stop! 

It’s changed hands eight or nine 
times in as many years, according 
to the cook, but the place south of 
town at the intersection of Ohio 58 
and U.S. 20 remains a solid counter- 
point to its environment. $400-a- 
week teamsters come and go, talk- 
ing of life in the vernacular. The 
food is good-to-excellent (within 
truck stop parameters, naturally) 
— for less than two dollars one can 
get ham and eggs with potatoes and 
toast, coffee (bottomless cup), a 
used-but-current copy of the Plain 
Dealer, and still have a dime left to 
play the juke box and hear Merle 
Haggard sing “The Workin’ Man 
Can’t Get Nowhere Today.” Could 
anything be better? 
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John and Gene Presti have every reason 
to be jovial. The restaurant started by 


their parents in 1937 has expanded many 
times — twice in the last ten years — 
and, for better or worse, remains an 
unchallenged monopoly for customers who 
liked a mixed drink with their respectable 
dining. 


The little beer and wine store at Ohio 58 
\. and Butternut Ridge Rd. is still there, and 
= - ; 

it still has the same name, but with new 
owners. Lhe founder of “Johnnie's” 

died in 1975. 


~ 


The writer has had poems and _ prose 
published in the Hiram Poetry Review, 
Epoch, Pocket Pal and Field (of 
which she is associate editor). She is in 
her second year as lecturer in creative 
writing on partial release time from her 
assignment as assistant director of Col- 
lege information. 


hat gets standing-room-only 

crowds at Oberlin these 

days? The answer may be 
a surprise if you've been reading 
about the decline and fall of Ameri- 
can student literacy. Poetry and 
fiction readings by resident or visit- 
ing writers regularly draw capacity 
audiences in Oberlin and student 
readings are well on their way to 
becoming as much a tradition as 
the Conservatory’s senior recitals. 
During the 1976-77 year I had to 
wade through packed aisles in order 
to introduce, on separate occasions, 
Oberlin poet and professor David 
Young and Canadian writer Mar- 
garet Atwood. Poet and essayist 
Adrienne Rich read from the pulpit 
of First Church to a packed house 
in an almost palpable atmosphere 
of electric anticipation. 

In recent years the creative writ- 
ing program has sponsored or co- 
sponsored visits by such prominent 
writers as Denise Levertov, Philip 
Levine, Gwendolyn Brooks, Charles 
Simic, Shirley Kaufman, Russell 
Edson, Toni Cade Bambara, Maya 
Angelou, Guillevic and Tomas 
Transtromer. Some of these read- 
ings, as in the case of Guillevic and 
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Creative 
writing 


by Patricia Ikeda ‘75 


Friebert 
TranstrOmer’s, were presented bi- 
lingually. 

The creative writing program 


promotes these events and basks in 
their popularity on campus, a 
popularity which is all the more 
remarkable because the program is 
so young. Rising from ad hoc 
groups and “private readings” 
which were, in effect, “private writ- 
ings,” during the 1960’s, the pro- 
gram became official in the fall of 
1972 under the directorship of 
Stuart Friebert. Initiated in re- 
sponse to student demand, the pro- 
gram has attempted to fulfil the 
literary yearnings of increasing 
numbers of students. This year it 
has at last begun “to walk on two 
legs instead of one,” as Friebert puts 
it, because it now offers a full staff 
of working teacher-writers and 
courses in all genres at all levels. 
Through the generosity of an 
anonymous donor, half-time posi- 
tions have been funded for a fiction 


writer and a playwright. This has 
allowed the program to expand from 
its traditional strength in poetry 
into short story writing and play 
writing. In addition, the program 
began in 1976-77 what it hopes will 
be an annual attraction: week-long 
guest artist residencies by major 
writers under a grant from the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts, in 
effect creating a supplementary 
“staff’ whose radically different 
personal and teaching styles will 
keep new blood flowing through 
the program’s veins. The first grant 
brought Charles Wright, poet and 
winner of the 1976 Edgar Allan Poe 
Award; Ann Beattie, whose first 
short story collection and first novel 
(Distortions and Chilly Scenes of Win- 
ter) were published by Doubleday; 
noted fiction writer Leonard Mi- 
chaels and poet Brenda Hillman; 
and Margaret Atwood, author of 
Surfacing and Lady Oracle. This year’s 
first two guests have been Larry 
Levis, whose poems have won the 
1971 U.S. Award of the Interna- 
tional Poetry Forum and the 1977 
Lamont Award, and novelist Gail 
Godwin, author of The Perfectionists 
(1970), Glass People (1972) and The 
Odd Woman (1974). 


Director Friebert is still a little dazed 
by the sudden burgeoning of writing 
at Oberlin. But he’s not protesting. 
As founder of the program, he’s 
had to be chief cook, bottle washer 
and Ditto machine repairman to it. 
He has taught multitudes of young 
writers, often in one-to-one con- 
ferences where work is gone over 
word-by-word, and he is famous for 
galvanizing lackadaisical or timid 
beginners by making “found 
poems” out of things they are saying 
and presenting them with “Look 
what you did!” With more ad- 
vanced writers, he continually 
pushes them to revise, re-examine, 
work harder. This year, with the 
novel opportunity to spend more 
time with fewer students, Friebert 
says, “I can’t believe it!” He adds 
jokingly, “empire now complete.” 

If not quite an empire, the pro- 
gram is acommunity. It consists of 
very different kinds of people, but 
there is a common atmosphere of 
enthusiasm for contemporary litera- 
ture and intense involvement with 
language. Phyllis Jones, assistant 
professor of English, who has 
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taught the prose writing workshop, 
comments that “Good literature is 
all around us at Oberlin. Students 
understand that poetry is not a 
dead art. One of the excitements 
of teaching here is that literature is 
happening in the student body and 
in the faculty.” 

Within the larger Oberlin com- 
munity, the program benefits from 
related but independent publica- 
tions and activities such as Field, 
the College’s magazine of inter- 
national poetry and poetics; the 
Plum Creek Review, the student 
literary magazine; and_ informal 
gatherings of student writers in 
dormitories and The Cat in the 
Cream Coffeehouse in Bosworth 
basement. The creative writing 
program also publishes its own 
anthology of student work, issued 
annually and titled Once, Twice, 
Thrice, Friday, and Quince in recent 
years. 

What accounts for the program’s 
vitality? Of course, there’s the 
faculty. While teaching, Stuart 
Friebert continues to publish and 
translate extensively in both English 
and German; his latest book of 
poetry is Up in Bed (Cleveland State 
University Press) and he spent the 
spring of 1977 as guest writer in 
residence at Pitzer College in Cali- 
fornia. Friebert is co-editor of Field 
with David Young, professor of 
English, who teaches poetry writing 
in addition to his work in the 
English department. A_ Shake- 
spearean scholar by trade, Young is 
also a well-known poet. His recent 
activities have included finishing a 
book of prose poems titled Work 
Lights (Cleveland State University 
Press); a translation of Rilke’s 
“Duino Elegies” (W. W. Norton); 
and co-editing a “magical realism” 
anthology — works by such authors 
as Marquez, Borges and Landolfi. 
Distinguished younger poets such as 
Thomas Lux and David St. John 
(one of the youngest recipients of 
a Guggenheim Fellowship, and 
author of a first book, Hush, pub- 
lished by Houghton-Mifflin) have also 
taught in Oberlin’s program. In 
addition, a number of faculty in 
other departments serve as advisors 
for advanced individual writing 
projects, or are invited to guest- 
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lecture in the translation workshop. 
A graduate of the program, I am a 
part-time lecturer and new faculty 
members are Diane Vreuls, author 


of the novel Are We There Yet? 
(Simon and Schuster) and Tom 
MacIntyre, an Irish playwright and 
prose writer. 

Extraordinarily talented students, 
however, are the program’s raison 
d‘etre. David Young says that “peo- 
ple from graduate writing programs 
tell us that our students’ work is 
ahead of that of their own graduate 
students.” The hard work and 
sense of responsibility of the ad- 
vanced students helps the program 
meet the demands of the large be- 
ginning class which enrolls any- 
where from 65 to over 100 stu- 
dents per semester. Beginners are 
placed in small workshops of seven 
to ten students each. These are 
led by advanced student writers 
who themselves attend a seminar on 
teaching methods. Many alumni of 
the program have gone on to receive 
graduate degrees in writing from 
schools like the Iowa Workshop, 
Boston University and University 
of New Hampshire and are now 
writing, teaching, publishing or 
editing. Others continue to write 
while pursuing other careers. 

In the last analysis the special 
alchemy of the creative writing 
program at Oberlin eludes analysis. 


Novelist Gail Godwin, guest artist, 
during her visit to Oberlin. Photo by 
Marie Husbeck. 


I think it must have something to do 
with the intense commitment to 
serious writing demonstrated by 
sO many students at Oberlin and the 
equally strong commitment to 
teaching shared by the program’s 
faculty. Also, as is generally true of 
Oberlin, the College’s separation 
from a culturally rich urban environ- 
ment forces the writing community 
to fall back on its own resources, 
to pull together, and to work hard 
at bringing in outside readers. 
Stuart Friebert also notes the con- 
siderable support of the College’s 
administration and fellow depart- 
ments and programs as a reason 
for its success. 

The future? As Friebert and 
many others see it, with continued 
support the creative writing pro- 
gram at Oberlin may become the 
finest undergraduate writing pro- 
gram in the country. One of these 
days, when the word “Oberlin” is 
mentioned, maybe the response 
will sometimes be, “Oh yes — 
that writing school in Ohio.” 
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New 
Hungarian 


Quartet 
h 


as 
fifth 
birthday 


ast fall marked the fifth anni- 

versary of the announcement 

that four of the 16 new members 
of the Oberlin Conservatory faculty 
for 1972-73 had formed the New 
Hungarian Quartet. 

It was a significant event for 
Oberlin to have a string quartet in 
residence but it was not exactly the 
way the rest of the music world had 
come to expect quartets to be 
formed. The first actual rehearsal, 
for example, was the first time the 
four artists had ever played to- 
gether. They differed in ages, 
background and musical and per- 
sonal experience. Because the 
violist, Denes Koromzay, professor 
of chamber music and viola, had 
been a member of the original 
Hungarian Quartet throughout the 
37 years of its existence, some 
people may have wondered if the 
“new” quartet might not follow his 
lead and continue the original mold. 

None of the four, including 
Koromzay, wanted that. 

“Quite obviously,” he says, “any 
newly-formed quartet cannot im- 
mediately go out and play concerts. 
One has to spend a lot of time re- 
hearsing, not only to learn reper- 
toire, but also to begin to learn to 
adjust to each other to produce, 
among other things, an acceptable 
blend of sounds.” In that respect, 
the appointment to the Oberlin 
faculty provided the opportunity to 
make this all-important _ initial 
start. 

Andor Toth Sr., first violinist in 
the quartet and professor of violin 
in the Conservatory, had been on 
the Oberlin faculty in 1955-59 and 
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had led the Oberlin String Quartet. 
His son, Andor Jr. ’69, cellist and 
associate professor of violoncello, 
had known Richard Young, second 
violin and associate professor of 
violin, for some time. All three 
knew Koromzay, but Young didn’t 
meet Andor Sr. before the decision 
was made to form the quartet. 

“It seems now, looking back on it, 
like a gamble, but it wasn’t really,” 
says Young, “and none of us had any 
doubts from the outset about this 
being a perfectly natural combina- 
tion.” He is the only member of 
the quartet without a Hungarian 
ancestry. 

They don’t share the same per- 
sonal tastes, outside interests or 
temperaments. Even their bow- 
arms reflect distinctly different 
instrumental training. Andor Jr. 
doesn’t get special treatment from 
his dad and the “older guys” don’t 
run the show. The four have tried 


AS 


from the outset to treat each other 
on an equal standing and they ap- 
pear to have been successful at it. 

Koromzay points out that the 
time is past when a string quartet 
can spotlight one of its members 
and the other three can play sub- 
ordinate roles. “Today’s music 
makes more or less equal demands 
on all quartet members and today’s 
audiences are more _ sophisticated 
and they expect four dominant 
figures in a quartet concert.” 


“One of the great joys of playing 
chamber music is the fact that each 
performance for us is new, despite 
the hours spent in rehearsals iron- 
ing out the problems,” says Andor 
Toth Sr. “Sophisticated listeners 
go to concerts to hear something 
new and fresh,” adds Andor Jr. 
In its first 5 1/2 years the New 
Hungarian Quartet seems to have 
proved this is so. One reviewer 
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called their New York debut in 1973 
“nothing short of magnificent.” A 
busy touring schedule takes the 
quartet all over the U.S. and Europe 
where audiences, critics and fellow 
musicians rave about their per- 
formances. 

For the past three summers the 
quartet has maintained a residency 
at the Taos School of Music in New 
Mexico. In addition to the concert 
stage, they are no strangers to re- 
cording studios. They have played 
many times on radio in the U.S. and 
abroad and they have recorded a 
number of works for Vox records. 
Fonorum, the respected German 
record publication, said that their 
recording of the four last Schubert 
quartets (SVBX 601) is “one of the 
best quartet recordings of recent 
times.” The reviewer added: 
“There is that unmistakable syn- 


thesis of European _ tradition, 
American perfectionism and a 
nostalgia for the old mother- 
country ... Their Schubert is 


deeply serious, with a burning in- 
tensity which is much needed in 
these late quartets and which one 
hears so seldom.” 

The most recent releases by the 
New Hungarian Quartet are the 
six complete quartets of Bela Bartok 
(SVBX 593). Last spring they per- 
formed the “Bartok cycle” at Queen 
Elizabeth Hall in London during a 
European tour which took them to 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands 
and Switzerland. 

For Oberlin, there are many 
bonuses. The quartet presents at 
least two home concerts, free of 
charge, each semester in Finney 
Chapel. They take their turns at 
faculty recitals. Andor Toth Sr. 
directs the student Oberlin String 
Arts Ensemble. He and Andor Jr. 
were guest artists with the Oberlin 
Symphony Orchestra in October. 
Richard Young coaches the award- 
winning Aranyi String Quartet. 
One of Denes Koromzay’s students, 
Lisa Ornstein ’77, played in the 
Aranyi quartet and won a Watson 
Fellowship. 

A year ago a reviewer for the 
Nachrichten in Basle, Switzerland, 
found it astonishing that “players 
residing in Ohio USA would be the 
ones to demonstrate to Europeans 
the authentic tradition of Viennese 
chamber music.” Perhaps, but 
it’s nice that Oberlin students have 
the chance to hear it that way. 
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Faculty OK’s football 

The General Faculty, following four 
hours of debate on Feb. 21 and 28, 
has voted (79-48) to continue the 
intercollegiate football program. 

The General Faculty had been 
asked to settle the issue after an Ad 
Hoc Committee on Athletic Policy 
had divided 5-5 on this question and 
filed two reports, one favoring re- 
tention of football and one urging 
its abolition. The committee, ap- 
pointed last spring by President 
Danenberg, offered 24 recommen- 
dations to help the physical educa- 
tion department make the best use 
of its facilities. It reached con- 
sensus on 21 of them. It favored 
discontinuance of the P.E. major 
by a 9-1 vote and it voted 7-3 to 
recommend emphasis on activities, 
intramurals and__ intercollegiate 
sports and de-emphasis of the aca- 
demic program. 

When the report was given to the 
president Jan. 10, he asked the Gen- 
eral Faculty Council for a prompt 
decision on the football question be- 
cause the physical education de- 
partment had voted in December to 
deny tenure to Coach Dick Rien- 
deau. Athletic Director Joe Gurtis 
and the captains of next year’s foot- 
ball team needed to know what to 
tell prospective students. The GFC 
sent the motion, without recommen- 
dation, to the General Faculty. 

The decisive vote had the effect of 
taking football off the “endangered 
species” list in regard to long range 
planning. The General Faculty 
was not asked to offer guidelines 
for funding the program or to make 


any commitment to improving its 
quality. The report favoring reten- 
tion of football urged that the Col- 
lege make strenuous efforts to con- 
tinue the present form of funding 
the program. Football has been 
underwritten since 1975 by an 
alumni gift which is scheduled to 
end after the 1978 season. The 
report favoring abolishment said 
that football must be greatly im- 
proved if it were to be retained and 
“the likely success and likely bene- 
fits of that effort do not justify its 
costs.” 


Carolyn Spatta, secretary of the College 
and assistant to the president since 
1974, will become president of Damavand 


College in Tehran, Iran, July 1. It was 
founded in 1968 as a private institution 
for women. It offers a four-year 
intercultural program in the liberal arts 
and awards B.A. and M.A. degrees. 
English is the language of instruction. 


Another Flentrop organ 
An anonymous donor has given 
Oberlin a three-stop continuo or- 
gan, built by D. A. Flentrop ‘68h. 
It is used primarily in combination 
with other instruments in ensemble 
and is easily moved on rollers. 

The new organ was first played in 
a concert by the Oberlin Chamber 
Orchestra, conducted by Kenneth 
Moore, Nov. 4. It then was used in 
the performance of Bach’s “Magnifi- 
cat” by the Musical Union in Finney 
Chapel Dec. 11. Other appearances 
will be in Warner Concert Hall and in 
Kulas (with various Baroque 
groups) and in Fairchild Chapel with 
the Collegium Musicum. 
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For what is believed to be the first time it ever happened, trustees of Oberlin College posed at their November 1977 meeting 

for a formal photograph: Top row, from left, George Bent ‘52, F. Champion Ward ‘32, John R. Brown Jr. ‘33, Robert Blyth ‘27, 

Ch. Lloyd Morrisett Jr. ‘51, John Reid ‘35, Robert Danforth ‘47, Charles Mosher '28 (honorary), Walter Heller '35; Center row: 
Sherrill Cleland ‘49, Priscilla Hunt ‘51, Otis Smith Jr. ‘63, Martha Dalton ‘41, Montgomery McKinney ‘34, Herbert Van Meter ‘37, 
Tom Dietterich ‘77, Erwin Griswold ‘25, Joseph Elder '51; Bottom: John Gutfreund ‘51, Ruth Sims '40, Jean Anderson ‘76, Rachel 
Korns ‘75, President Danenberg, Jesse Philips ‘37, Tom Klutznick ‘61, Walter Bailey ‘19 (honorary), Eric Nord. Not present: 

Natalie Hinderas ‘46, Dr. Jeanne Stephens ‘33, John Stern ‘39 and honorary trustees Russell Jelliffe ‘14, Charles Sawyer 


‘08 and Frank Van Cleef ‘04. 


“Oberlin Night” at the MENC 
When the Music Education National 
Conference holds its biennial meet- 
ing in Chicago this spring, one of 
the featured events will be “Oberlin 
Night” at the International Ball- 
room of the Conrad Hilton at 8 p.m. 
Thursday, April 13. The Conserva- 
tory will present the String Arts En- 
semble, conducted by Andor Toth 
Sr., the Cello Choir, conducted by 
Richard Kapuscinski, and the Ober- 
lin Orchestra, conducted by Robert 
Baustian. 


Invitations have been sent to 
Chicago area alumni. Visitors to 
Chicago are also invited. Tickets 


are $3 at the door for those not 
attending the conference. There 
are no reserved seats. A reception 
for alumni, parents and friends 
will be held in the Boulevard Room 


following the performance. 
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Sellew Scholarships increased 

By her own choice, Gladys Sellew 
(LOSSES IN THE OBERLIN FAMILY, Sep- 
Oct 1977) lived on the verge of pov- 
erty for most of her life and used 
her money to help others. 

Her large house on Elm St. was 
available rent-free to men students 
with whom she shared food prepa- 
ration and household chores right up 
until her 88th year. In the city of 
Oberlin she initiated an imagina- 
tive and successful plan for ensur- 
ing that disadvantaged citizens 
would be able to buy homes of their 
own. 

In 1973 she established a uni- 
trust with assets of $212,358 speci- 
fying that at her death the remain- 
der would be used for a permanent 
endowed scholarship fund “with 
preference given to needy male stu- 
dents.” A similar designation was 


specified for two gift annuities of 
$29,500 taken out in 1971 and 1973. 
Three additional agreements were 
made without designation of ulti- 
mate use. 

At their November meeting, trus- 
tees approved adding the remaining 
bequests in her estate to the Sellew 
Scholarship Fund, bringing _ its 
total to more than $400,000. 


Computing Center director 

Marc Solomon has become direc- 
tor of the Irvin E. Houck Comput- 
ing Center at Oberlin. He had 
been acting director since Septem- 
ber 1976 and was director of aca- 
demic services from _ February 
through August 1976. Solomon was 
assistant director of the computing 
center in Edinboro, Pa., for 5 1/2 
years. He holds the B.S. (1966) 
from SUNY Oneonta and the M.S. 
(1968) from U. Missouri at Rolla. 
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Storandt transfers to Yale 

Peter Storandt, associate director of 
admissions, resigned in January to 
become admissions director of Yale 
University’s School of Organization 
and Management. 

Many of Storandt’s duties have 
been reassigned to Associate Direc- 
tor Virginia Freschl Levi ’70. As a 
result, the Admissions Office is cur- 
rently advertising for an assistant 
director who will, among other 
duties, be responsible for coordina- 
tion of the College’s Alumni Admis- 
sions Rep Program. 

Alumni with two or three years of 
college admissions experience, or 
related experience, are invited to 
apply for the position. Additional 
duties include co-liaison with the 
athletic department and coordina- 
tion of transfer student admissions. 
Resumes should be sent to Carl 
Bewig ‘62, director of admissions, 
by May 1. The position is to be 
filled by June 1. 


1978 choir tour 

The Oberlin College Choir, con- 
ducted -by Daniel Moe, will give 
concerts in Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Indiana and Illinois during its 1978 
tour which coincides with “spring 
break” on the campus. 

The first concert is March 27 
(Easter Monday) in Ann Arbor. 
Others are March 28 in Fort Wayne, 
March 29 in Madison, March 30 in 
Milwaukee, April 1 in Evanston 
(following a free day in Chicago), 
and April 2 in Cleveland. 

The choir gave concerts in Toledo 
March 3, Grand Rapids March 4 
and Birmingham, Mich., March 5. 


Life Prize winners 

Six Oberlin seniors have been 
named recipients of the George 
Grant and Carrie C. Life Scholarship 
Prize for distinction in the field of 
American history. All are history 
majors. 

The awardees are Jan E. Cigliano 
of Pepper Pike, Ohio; Lori D. Ginz- 
berg of New York City; Timothy J. 
Hoy of Napoleon, Ohio; Karen L. Lee 
of Philadelphia; Howard L. Metzen- 
berg of Madison, Wis., and Janis G. 
White of Great Neck, N.Y. 

Hoy’s father is Walter L. Hoy ’31. 

The Life Prize was established in 
1936 by bequest of Carrie Cotter- 
man Life, widow of George Grant 
Life ‘99. 
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Alumni 
career 


counseling 


by Anne Wickham ‘69 


The writer chairs the Oberlin career coun- 
seling coordinators and is a voting member 


of the Alumni Board. 


ot too long ago Tom Novak ’77 

wrote to ask if he could stop 

by and visit me when he arrived 
in Washington to begin his post 
graduation job hunt. Tom is from 
Pittsburgh and majored in psychol- 
ogy. He was interested in getting 
advice from Oberlin alumni who 
had experience in operations re- 
search or related fields. 

A few weeks later, as we sat in 
my kitchen thumbing through the 
alumni career profiles, Tom found 
three good prospects and a couple 
less likely ones. He jotted down 
their names and addresses, phone 
numbers and bits of information 
pertaining to their jobs, education 
and related skills. This first step in- 
formation available from a local Ca- 
reer Counseling Coordinator enables 
students to make contact with reli- 
able advisors even though he or she 
might very probably be a complete 
stranger in his new “home town.” 
Finishing off the process, Tom 
could talk to each of his prospects 
and systematically assemble the 
kind of vital information about spe- 
cific job types that one just doesn’t 
find in fancy brochures published by 
trade associations, corporations or 
academic institutions which are try- 
ing to attract you to its ranks. 
Among those bits of information 
that one has to dig for are entry 
level education and skills, ability to 
rise in rank, negative aspects of the 
job, trade-offs inherent in pursuing 
the job, potential rewards, and the 


personality best suited for a partic- 
ular company or type of job. By 
speaking to persons directly in- 
volved in operations research, Tom 
Novak had a chance to quickly de- 
termine the trade-offs and his own 
suitability. 


Multiply the Tom Novaks by a hun- 
dred or several hundred and you 
have the Oberlin Career Counseling 
Program, launched a couple of years 
ago in response to the ever-growing 
number of Oberlin students who 
were either skipping or postponing 
entrance into graduate school in 
favor of joining the work force. 
Whereas previously the graduate 
schools could assume responsibility 
for shepherding Oberlin graduates 
into the “real world” after a requi- 
site period of further study, now the 
responsibility was falling back into 
Mother Oberlin’s lap. At about the 
same time the trends were develop- 
ing and pulling undergraduates 
away from more academic prepara- 
tion, the Office of Placement and 
Graduate Counseling was chang- 
ing its name to Career Development 
and Placement and was beginning to 
move away from providing solely 
graduate school placement services 
and move towards giving equal pro- 
gram attention to placing students 
in jobs. The Career Counseling 
Program has given a much-needed 
shove to this shift, giving our coun- 
seling services a more democratic, 
equalitarian tone. 

It was obvious then that few stu- 
dents had knowledge of how the 
working world operated, what was 
expected of them, or indeed how 
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wide a scope of entry level jobs in 
many fields were open to them. 
It was obvious that Oberlin had a 
responsibility to the students to help 
them out. 

The Alumni Association joined 
with Lanna Hagge-Greenberg, di- 
rector of the Office of Career Devel- 
opment and Placement, in promot- 
ing the program. While the Alumni 
Association provided the volunteer 
army, Lanna assumed command of 
the incipient effort, enlisting the 
aid of a small corps of alumni who 
became the first career counseling 
coordinators. Active in this early 
effort and continuing with the pro- 
gram have been Fred Brewster ‘37 
in Westchester/Southern Connecti- 
cut, Andra Hotchkiss “68 in Boston 
and myself in Washington, D.C. 
Recently appointed coordinators in- 
clude Sue Durling 54 in New York 
City, Sharon Mader ’68 in Chicago, 
Miriam Kennedy ‘31 in Lorain 
County, Ohio, John Hull ’38 in 
Cleveland and Gordon Deane ’71 in 
Boston. Each coordinator in turn 
is responsible to the pool of vol- 
unteers in his or her respective co- 
ordinated area. 

It is important to emphasize the 
fact that Oberlin’s most important 
natural resource is her alumni. 
Those same alumni who finance 
new buildings, buy books for Mudd 
Learning Center, interview prospec- 
tive students, house Winter Term 
students, come to campus under 
ASOC programs to make speeches 
on various topics of intellectual 
stimulation, etc., are the people we 
turned to when the new program 
was born. 

For those readers who weren't ini- 
tially contacted to take part in 
the career counseling program be- 
cause you did not live in a coordi- 
nated area, the following description 
is for you: Two years ago Oberlin 
printed a questionnaire. Alumni 
in coordinated areas received one 
of these in the mail with instructions 
to fill it out and return it if you were 
willing to volunteer for the pro- 
gram. By some miracle or other, a 
couple hundred alumni volunteered. 
(Ah, you ask, what is expected from 
a program volunteer?) For some, 
the act of volunteering was a dis- 
appointment in that students have 
made spotty use of the program. 
Furthermore, some areas of the 
country tended to field more in- 
quiries than others, for whatever 
reason, and coordinators certainly 
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weren't able to forecast use pat- 
terns. As a case in point, the New 
York City area has a fantastic list 
of volunteer counselors to its credit. 
But they have attracted very few 
Oberlin students seeking advice. A 
full array of communications, the- 
ater, performing arts, business and 
banking counselors are available. It 
is hard to imagine that there are 
not Oberlin students needing advice 
in those areas. 

On the other hand, in Washing- 
ton, we have been deluged with 
post-Watergate “journalists-to-be.” 
The Oberlin graduates employed by 
newspapers or electronic media 
uniformly advise one and all to go 
to work for a small paper, learn a 
little something about reporting 
and then come back to D.C. A 
visible trend in Washington, and 
around the nation, is that with the 
glut of college graduates and grad- 
uate degrees there has come about 
a renewed interest in apprentice- 
ships or “on the job” training, which 
in some cases is aS important as a 
student’s academic preparation. 


The most important function that 
a coordinator fulfills is helping stu- 
dents in transition between Oberlin 
and the real world if they have not 
been counseled at Oberlin by Lanna 
Hagge-Greenberg. In many cases, 
students have called and come to see 
me “just to talk.” They ask about 
inexpensive housing, how to find 
“any ole job,” — the issues of sur- 
vival in a new place where there 
are no close friends or family to rely 
on. A friendly Oberliner makes 
quite a difference. Sometimes I 
feel like a combination of the wel- 
come wagon, a psychologist and a 
personnel specialist. Other times 
I am impressed with the student’s 
sense of self and direction as he or 
she stops by to gain additional infor- 
mation on a career already planned. 

The students learn about the pro- 
gram in Oberlin through a series of 
seminars and informal chats involv- 
ing Lanna Hagge-Greenberg, stu- 
dent interns in the Career Develop- 
ment and Placement Office, and 
Marty Dugan ’73, assistant direc- 
tor of the Alumni Association. 
Every couple of years, or as the need 
arises, business cards with coordi- 
nators names, addresses and phone 
numbers are distributed to a re- 
newed cycle of students. We have 


found that students keep these 
cards until they are ready to pursue 
their futures. 

The only way that this program 
can achieve its potential is to have 
an abundance of alumni volunteers 
ready to consult with an unknown 
number of students who will want to 
use the service. In order to broaden 
the volunteer pool we are now wid- 
ening the program to include “un- 
coordinated” areas. We welcome 
any and all new inquires and/or 
volunteers. Simply notify the 
Alumni Association, Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074, of your desire 
to become involved and we'll take it 
from there. 

Last fall, the first newsletter (Ca- 
reer Counseling Notes) was mailed 
to counselors. It gave them some 
updated information about the pro- 
gram and asked for their updated 
career information in return. It 
also included information about a 
career conference which was held 
Feb. 18. Alumni career counselors 
did the actual counseling during the 
conference. Alice Goldstein Sar- 
gent ‘60 was the keynote speaker. 

This same weekend also served as 
a chance for all of the coordinators 
to return to campus and talk about 
the direction of the program. Meet- 
ings were arranged around the 
conference schedule so that coordi- 
nators could lend their skills to the 
day-long conference. 

The program is working as it con- 
tinues to mature. Students have 
become much more aware of job 
placement and job’ information 
problems and are in need of the 
services of career counselors. 
They are in need of some friendly 
advice and a place to begin looking. 
Alumni career counseling provides 
a solution. 


The Oberlin College Archives 
(Room 420, Mudd Learning Center, 
Oberlin, OH 44074, phone 216/ 
775-8285, ext. 247) would appre- 


ciate hearing from anyone who has 
portraits painted by or information 
on the 19th-century Oberlin painter 
Alonzo Pease (1820-1881). 
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Commencement/Reunion Weekend May 27-29, 1978 


It is a pleasure to extend an invitation 
to the parents of graduating seniors and 
to alumni and friends of Oberlin Col- 
lege to attend the events of the 145th 
Anniversary Commencement. We hope 
the weekend of May 27-29 will provide 
an opportunity for us to honor the 
achievements of those graduating and 
to renew with fellow alumni the friend- 
ships long established. We look for- 
ward to having you join us. 


Emil C. Danenberg 
President 


Oberlin College 


Official Registration Information for Alumni & Parents 


| Date: _ RESERVATION FORM 


Parent of O.C. 


Name ©:G. Class _. Student 
(Last) (First) (Middle/ Maiden) 
O.C. Class 
(Last) (First) (Middle/Maiden) 
Address City State Zip Code 


COMMENCEMENT PACKAGES (Tickets for performances, children’s activities and teen-age party must be ordered 
separately. Do not order meal tickets if signing up for one of the packages.) 


PACKAGE B — $22 per person (includes dorm housing for 
Sunday and 4 meals beginning with the Sunday Alumni 
Luncheon and ending Monday noon). 


PACKAGE A — $37 per person (includes dorm housing for 
Sat. & Sun. and 6 meals beginning on Sat. evening and end- 
ing on Mon. noon). 


of us will attend the general dinner. of us will attend the general dinner. 


of us will attend a reunion dinner—class of 
instead. 


of us will attend a Reunion dinner—class of 
instead. 


of us will attend the Sunday Shansi breakfast instead 
of general breakfast. 


Guest Information (Double occupancy) 


Accommodations needed for: 


Guest Information (double occupancy required) 


Male Female Husband/Wife 
Accommodations needed for: “mgs a 
Cribs Children: Boy Age 
Male Female Husband/Wife ; 
S eres ere se Sr EN Rat Girl Age 
Cribs Children: Boy Age Girl Age 


COMMENCEMENT PACKAGE A TOTAL $ Ke COMMENCEMENT PACKAGE B TOTAL $ 
($37 per person) ($22 per person) 


DAILY CHARGES Room Reservation Rate $9.00 per person per night 

(for those not taking the Commencement Packages) NIGHT NO. AMOUNT 
Housing Saturday $ 
Accommodations needed for people: Sunday $ 
Husband/Wife Male Female 


Total Room Cost $ 


Children: Boy Age 
Gale Ace Total trailer/tent cost $ 
Number of Cribs Daytime Babysitter Service — No. 


People in own sleeping bags (no charge) Age of children 


I need a tent/trailer site for nights ($1.50 per night) 
Saturday Sunday _— Circle night(s) for site Re TOTAL HOUSING COST $ 


TICKET EVENTS 


(1) General Breakfast $2.50 ea. No. $ Inter- (12) Sat., 2:30 p.m. $4.00 ea. No.__$ 
Sat. (2) General Luncheon $3.50 ea. No.___$_ Arts (13) Sat., 8:30 p.m. $4.00 ea. No.__$ 
May 27 (3) Half-Century Club ~ (14) Sun., 2:30 p.m. $4.00 ea. No. $ 
She $6.00 ea. No.” §_ LA Oberlin a 
(4) General Dinner $5.50 ea. NO. $ Dance (15) Sat., 8:30 p.m. $2.50 ea. No. §$ 
Sun. (5) Shansi Breakfast $2.50 ea. No. $ Company (16) Sun., 10:00 p.m. $2.50 ea. No. $ 
May (6) General Breakfast $2.50 ea. No.___$ wr. 
28 *(7) Alumni Luncheon $4.75 ea. No. $ Children’s (17) Sunday, 9-5 $8.00 ea. No.___$ 
(8) Class Reunion Activities (18) Monday, 9-12 (noon)$4.00 ea. No. $ 
Dinner $5.00 eas Nowe > 
et ee 5 oe $e bo eae Na. $ Teen party (19) Sunday evening $2.00 éa=No. eee 


* Seniors, parents & alumni are encouraged to attend the Alumni Luncheon. 


t . 
It is the only meal served on Sunday noon. area real oe pecan ath oa ae: : 
(10) General Breakfast $2.50 ea. No. $ Production (22) Sun., 10:00 p.m. $2.50 ae No. _ §$ ae 
Monday (11) General Box 
May 29 Luncheon $2.75 ea. No. $ String (23) Sun., 10:00 p.m. $1.50 ea. No__$ : 
Ensemble 


® | TOTAL MEAL COST $ B® | TOTAL TICKET EVENTS $ 


Please return this form with your remittance to the hy tie phy TOTALS Comm cas 
Alumni Office, Oberlin College, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, "do Daily Chiveem oe : 
Ohio 44074. . f Housing $ 
Make checks payable to Oberlin College. Cr : “4 eee ")- Meals 

LY Aaa, TOTAL mee 
(NO RESERVATIONS HELD “\ ey / Ticket Events : 


WITHOUT PAYMENT) 


Me yt PLEASE PAY THIS AMOUNT en 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


RESERVATIONS. All reservations for dorm rooms, 
meals and special events must be made on the 
attached form. Reservations must be accompanied 
by a remittance and received before May 5. No 
reservations will be held without full payment. 
Tickets will not be mailed to you, but will be held at Com- 
mencement Headquarters where you may claim them on 
arrival. 


COMMENCEMENT PACKAGES. You may elect 
to take advantage of a Commencement Package. 
Double occupancy is required. Package A includes 
dorm housing for Saturday and Sunday nights and 
six meals, beginning with dinner on Saturday and 
ending with a box luncheon following the Com- 
mencement ceremony on Monday. Package B 
includes dorm housing for Sunday night and four 
meals, beginning with the Sunday Alumni Luncheon 
and ending with the box luncheon. If you come as 
an individual, we will do our best to select a com- 
patible roommate. If you take a package, there will 
be no refunds for individual meals. Tickets for perfor- 
mances are additional. 


DAILY CHARGES. If you do not choose a Com- 
mencement Package, please figure your costs for 
dorm housing and meals in the section headed 


DAILY CHARGES. 


HOUSING. Use the DAILY CHARGES-HOUSING 
section for dorm room accommodations and trailer/ 
tent sites. Upon registration in Oberlin you will 
be notified of your room locations. Rooms are avail- 
able for Saturday and Sunday nights. Furnishings 
for each guest include sheets, pillow case, blankets, 
towels, washcloth and soap. These supplies are not 
replenished daily. If cribs are needed, they are avail- 
able free of charge. No charge for persons who do 
not use a bed. Guests using the trailer/tent site 
may use the bath facilities at Asia House Dormi- 


tory. 


DINING. Use the DAILY CHARGE-MEALS sec- 
tion to order meal tickets. If taking a Commencement 
Package, DO NOT order meal tickets. 


COMMENCEMENT HEADQUARTERS — CAR- 
NEGIE LIBRARY LOBBY. You are required to 
register at Headquarters which will be open by 3:00 
p.m. Friday. You may leave messages for friends 
and secure information about the campus and 
events of the weekend. Your meal tickets and 
room reservations will be given to you when you 
register. During the weekend, the headquarters can 
be reached by calling 775-8695, Before the week- 
end, information may be obtained by calling 21¢- 


775-8692. 


RECREATION FOR GUESTS. Bowling, golf (Sun- 
day morning only), swimming and tennis will be 
available. There are modest fees for the bowling 
and golf. Guests who wish to swim must provide 
personal swimming gear and caps (which must be 
worn by all); those who wish to play tennis should 
bring their own equipment. 


ACTIVITIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. Babysitting 
service: A daytime babysitting service for children 
under 4 years old will be available Sunday, 9:00 
a.m. to 5:00 p.m., and Monday, 9:00 a.m. to 12:00 
noon. The cost will be $1.00 per child, per hour. 
Please check number and ages of children on 
Reservation Form. Place of service will be posted 
at Commencement Headquarters. No meals will be 
available for children left at babysitting service. 
Evening babysitting: Commencement Headquarters 
will have lists of persons available for babysitting 
during the evening in dormitories. Individual ar- 
rangements and contact should be made by parent 
with sitter. Children’s Daytime Activities: (for chil- 
dren 4-12) Recreational activities for children in- 
cluding games, hiking, movies and swimming will 
be available Sunday, 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., and 
Monday, 9:00 a.m. to Noon. Children should pro- 
vide their own bathing suits, towels and caps, 
which must be worn by both boys and girls. All 
children should be left and picked up in the lobby 
of Commencement Headquarters. Cost is $8.00 for 
all day Sunday, and $4.00 for Monday. Lunch is 
included in both days. Sign up on Reservation 
Form. Teenage Bowling Party: (for children 13 and 
over) 10:00 p.m., Sunday, May 28, Hales Gym. 
$2.00 per person, includes refreshments. Sign up 
on reservation form. 


PARENTS OF GRADUATING SENIORS. Please 
use the official form to arrange housing and dining. 
All graduating seniors will receive a meal ticket for 
the weekend, which includes the Alumni Luncheon. 
DO NOT purchase meal tickets or make housing ar- 
rangements for your graduating daughter or son. 
Note: Seniors must purchase tickets for entertain- 
ment events through the Alumni Office. 


COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES. Commencement 
will be held Monday morning on Tappan Square. 
There will be a reserved section for parents of this 
year’s graduates, members of the Half-Century Club 
(classes prior to and including the Class of 1928), 
and members of the 25th Reunion Class. Mail 
reservations for Commencement Exercise tickets 
will not be accepted. Parents must obtain tickets 
from their son or daughter. If Commencement is 
held in Finney Chapel because of bad weather, only parents 
with tickets will be admitted. 


1978 COMMENCEMENT/REUNION WEEKEND EVENTS 


SATURDAY, MAY 27 


11 a.m.- 
3 p.m. 


12 noon 


2830. Dott, 


2:30 p.m; 


S90 pit. 


4 p.m. 


5 p.m. 


5:30 p.m. 


5:30-7 p.m. 


8:30 p.m. 


8:30 p.m. 
8:30 p.m. 


8:30 p.m. 


Alumni/Reunion Commencement 
Symposium. Continuous film show- 
ing on the life of Eduardo Mondlane 
‘53. Allen Art Auditorium. 

*General Lunch 

Bus tour of Historical Oberlin Houses. 
Leaves from Carnegie. 

*The Cherry Orchard. Performed by 
students in the Inter-Arts Program. 
Hall Auditorium. 

Alumni/Reunion Commencement 
Symposium. Panel Discussion on 
“Eduardo Mondlane, Pioneer of libera- 
tion in southern Africa.” First Church. 
Guided Tour of Allen Memorial Art 
Museum. 

Reception, Half Century Club, South 
Hall. For members of alumni classes 
who have observed their 50th Reunion 
including the Class of 1928. 

*Half Century Club Dinner. 

*General Dinner. Dascomb and Lan- 
guage Dorms. 

Conservatory Commencement Recital, 
Part I. Warner Concert Hall. A recep- 
tion for Conservatory alumni will be 
held following the recital. 

*Cherry Orchard. Hall Auditorium. 
*Oberlin Dance Company. Works by 
faculty and students. Warner Inter- 
Arts Center (Warner Gym). 

*Student Musical: “Charlie Brown.” 


SUNDAY, MAY 28 


7 :30- 
9:30 a.m. 


8 a.m. 


10 a.m. 
10 a.m. 


12 noon 


4: Pst 


*“General Breakfast. Dascomb Hall 
for residents of the north campus, Lan- 
guage Dorms for the south campus. 
Continental Breakfast served at the 
Snack Bar. 

Breakfast Meeting for Class Presidents 
and Class Agents. Refectory, Asia 
House (Quadrangle). 

*Oberlin Shansi Memorial Association 
Breakfast. South Hall. 

Walking Tour of Campus. Leaves 
from Commencement Headquarters. 
Guided Tour of the Allen Art Museum. 
Baccalaureate Service (non-denomi- 
national). Finney Chapel. 

*Alumni Luncheon. Philips Physical 
Education Center. The Class of 1978 
is the guest of the College. Parents 
and friends are cordially invited to 
attend with the alumni. 

Black Senior Recognition Day. Finney 
Chapel. 


2:30-4 p.m. 


2:30 p.m. 


Z7o0 p.m. 


PAM ORG sce 
3-4:30 p.m. 


B03 OF nim 


5:30 p.m. 
5:30-7 p.m. 
8 p.m. 


9 p.m. 
10 p.m. 
10 p.m. 


10 p.m. 
10 p.m. 


President’s Reception. 154 Forest 
Street. President and Mrs. Danenberg 
will receive the members of the senior 
class, parents, alumni and friends. In 
case of rain or cold weather, the re- 
ception will be held on the McCandless 
Main Level of the Mudd Learning 
Center. 

Bus Tour of Historical Oberlin Houses 
(approx. 1/2 hour). Bus will leave 
from Carnegie Library Parking Lot and 
will finish the tour at the President’s 
House. 

*The Cherry Orchard. Third of three 
performances. Hall Auditorium 
*Student musical: “Charlie Brown.” 
“Social and Political Attitudes at 
Oberlin: 1968-1978.” King 106. An 
open discussion, featuring the film “5/ 
70,” a documentary about Oberlin dur- 
ing the Kent State crisis, produced in 
1970 by Richard Haass ’73, Rhodes 
Scholar. Sponsored by the ’72, ’73, 
‘74 Cluster. 

Bus Tour of Historical Oberlin Houses 
(approx. 1/2 hour). Bus will leave 
from the President’s House and will 
finish the tour at Carnegie Library. 
*Class Reunion Dinners. 

*General Dinner. Dascomb and South. 
Conservatory Commencement Recital, 
Part II]. Warner Concert Hall. 
Campus Illumination and Band Con- 
cert. Tappan Square. 

“Oberlin Dance Company. Works by 
faculty and students. Warner Inter 
Arts Center (Warner Gym). 

“String Arts Ensemble. Finney. 
*Student musical: “Charlie Brown.” 
Class Reunion Parties. 


MONDAY, MAY 29 


7-9:30 a.m. 


9:30 a.m. 


12 noon 


*“General Breakfast. Dascomb and 
South Halls. Continental Breakfast 
available at the Snack Bar. 

Academic Procession and Commence- 
ment Exercises. Tappan Square. In 
case. of rain or cold weather the Com- 
mencement Exercises will be held in 
Finney Chapel and admission will be 
by ticket only. 

“Box Luncheon. Tappan Square. In 
case of rain, Dascomb and South Halls. 
Time is approximate. Lunch will be- 
gin at the conclusion of the Com- 
mencement Exercise. 

* Ticket event: See reservation form for price. 


ANNOUNCING 


Reunion Plus: A program of 


continuing education 
for alumni and friends 


May 29-31, 1978 


(immediately following Commencement) 


Five lectures and discussions on 
environmental questions 


Title: Humankind Tomorrow 


Obligations to Future Generations, by David A. Love, 
philosophy department. 

Toward a Sustainable Economy, by Robert W. Tufts ’40, 
economics and government departments. 

How much longer can agriculture continue to feed an en- 
larging world population? by David Benzing, biol- 
ogy department. 

Interest Politics and the Environment, by Harlan Wilson, 
government department. 

Biological Stress in the Environment, by George Langeler, 
dean of students, biology and human development 
departments. 


The program officially begins with a social hour and dinner Monday even- 
ing, May 29. It concludes at noon Wednesday, May 31. Program head- 
quarters will be Asia House (Quadrangle) and all meals will be served 
there. Cost for two nights’ dormitory housing, six meals, social hours and 


materials: $48 per person. “Meals and Program” option: $36.50 per per- 
son. 


RETURN THIS FORM WITH REGISTRATION FEE OF $20 PER PERSON (CHECKS 
PAYABLE TO OBERLIN COLLEGE) 


REUNION PLUS — Humankind Tomorrow Series 


Class 
(Name) 
Class 
ES LS CE On 
(Name) 
Street Phone (daytime) 
City State Zip 
Number in party Rooming choice: Asia Hs Inn Camper 


MAIL TO: Alumni Office, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


Books 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF RUNNING 


by James F. Fixx ‘57. Random House. 
$10. (Reviewed by Martin P. Dugan ‘73) 
In his opening sentence, Fixx states that 
his purpose is to “change your life” by 
introducing the reader to an “extraordi- 
nary world.” In a very readable fash- 
ion, he provides information on the 
many beneficial aspects of running, both 
physical and emotional. He comes by 
much of his information through his own 
experience of being a runner for the 
past ten years. 

Part of one chapter tells about a run 
with the Oberlin College cross country 
team. Other chapters include detailed 
information on proper equipment and 
training, about running in bad weather, 
about racing and about the Boston 
Marathon and its history. 

There can be no argument but that the 
book is complete. In fact, several sub- 
jects are covered so thoroughly that 
some readers may feel that the book is 
too complete. He has provided an ex- 
cellent reference for all runners, partic- 
ularly beginners. 

Fixx is class agent for the Oberlin 
Annual Fund and a former member of 
the Alumni Board and the Alumni Maga- 
zine's Editorial Advisory Board. Now a 
free-lance magazine editor, he has been 
editor of McCall's, senior editor of Life, 
managing editor of Horizon and features 
editor of Saturday Review. He runs ten 
miles each day at his home in Riverside, 
Conn., and was the author of Games for 
the Superintelligent (Doubleday 1972) and 
More Games for the Superintelligent (Double- 
day 1976). 

He finished writing The Complete Book 
of Running in January 1977 so that it 
could be published by Oct. 23, the day 
of the 1977 New York Marathon. By 
the end of February 1978 it was first 
on Time's best sellers’ list. 


MUSIC'S CCONNECTICUT - YANKEE: 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LIFE AND Music 
oF CHARLES Ives by Helen R. Sive ‘73. 
Atheneum. $6.95. A musical revolu- 
tionary, Ives (1874-1954) was the first 
significant American composer to see 
the richness of his own culture and to 
break with European artistic traditions. 
Sive points out that 19th century Ameri- 
cans failed to realize that music, like 
all other art, was constantly changing 
and evolving and insisted on slavishly 
following the old forms. From 1906 to 
1916 Ives was writing music which was 
as “revolutionary” as Stravinsky and 
Schoenberg, but his work was known 
only to a few close friends while their 
music was being performed by the best 
musicians in Europe despite public dis- 
approval. Ives’ Pulitzer Prize winning 
“Third Symphony,” written in 1904, 
was not premiered until 1947. As a 
composer he not only ignored tradition- 
al rules but also isolated himself from 
the music of his contemporaries. Sives 
feels this is the primary reason he be- 
came a great musical pioneer. Another 
factor was the early training under his 
father, a musician and conductor, who 
encouraged a creative and imaginative 
approach to music in all his students. 
Experimenting with polytonality and 
dissonance, Ives used an intcntionally 
disordered conglomerate of musical 
ideas, all stated simultaneously, to cre- 
ate the illusion of “an unorganized 
world of related ideas.” Although his 
genius as a composer was not recog- 
nized until the last few years of his 
life, he did have a public reputation in 
the insurance business. Refusing to 
“let the children starve on dissonances,” 
he gave up the idea of becoming a pro- 
fessional musician shortly after gradu- 
ating from Yale and joined Mutual 
Life of New York. In the early 1900’s 
he and Julian Myrick founded their 
own company and developed a train- 
ing program for their agents, which 
was later incorporated by most of the 
large companies. Ms. Sive is working 
on the M.Mus. at Columbia. 


ELIZABETH ANN SETON: Wire 
MoTHeER, SISTER, SAINT by Janet Samp- 
son Wiley ‘54. St. Anthony Messenger 
Press. Paper $1.95. This biography 
of America’s first native-born saint is 
written especially for elementary school 
children. A widow and mother of five, 
Elizabeth Seton established a _ small 
Catholic school near Baltimore in the 
early 1800’s. Later Bishop John Car- 
roll of Baltimore gave her special per- 
mission to become a nun and keep her 
children. Mother Seton founded the 
Sisters of Charity, the first American sis- 
terhood. Mrs. Wiley received the M.A. 
in English from Yale and has taught 
pre-schoolers as well as high school 
seniors. 
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MY VILLAGE, STURBRIDGE by Gary 
Bowen. Illustrated by J. Randolph 
Miller ‘70. Farra, Straus and Giroux. 
Randy Miller did 27 wood engravings 
for this 57-page children’s book which 
Time (Nov. 21) described as a “model of 
superlative craftsmanship and original- 
ity... the brilliantly detailed wood 
engravings grant the aura of a rare 
antique rescued from some forgotten 
attic.” While living in Boston in the 
early 1970's, Miller became fascinated 
by the wood engravings in an old pic- 
ture book. After reading all the books 
in the Boston Public Library about 
the technique, he began what he terms 
“rough” efforts in 1972. His work was 
facilitated by two factors, a next door 
neighbor who happened to have the 
necessary tools and the availability of 
leftover maple at a nearby coffin factory. 
Miller and Bowen are working on an- 
other book to be published next fall. 


SHARING LITERATURE WITH CHIL- 
DREN by Francelia McWilliams Butler 
‘34. McKay. A collection designed for 
use in college classes, this anthology is 
organized around the theory that the 
most deeply moving literature seems to 
center in certain basic themes — toys 
and games, fools, masks and shadows, 
sex roles, and circles are emphasized. 
Butler suggests how to explore these 
themes and others with children. Each 
thematic part contains critical essays on 
the theme or on specific selections, cor- 
relating exploratory activities and a 
list of suggested readings. The final 
section, “On Fantasy and the Child,” 
has essays by Bruno Bettelheim, G. K. 
Chesterton, Clifton Fadiman and J. R. 
R. Tolkien. In selecting literature, 
Butler has achieved diversity and bal- 
ance in genre and period as well as 
culture, ethnic group and sex. She is 
professor of English at U.Connecticut 
where she teaches children’s literature. 


MIDDLE START by J. Milton Yinger, 
Kiyoshi Ikeda, Frank Laycock and Ste- 
phen J. Cutler. Cambridge University 
Press. Clothbound $13.95, paper 
$4.95. Describes a study carried on for 
three summers on the Oberlin campus 
to determine whether an intensive aca- 
demic and recreation program on a col- 
lege campus during the summer could 
change the grades, test scores and atti- 
tude towards school of 13-year-old “cul- 
turally deprived” youths. The results 
of the study indicate that, even in the 
middle years, inner city children can be 
significantly helped by experimental 
programs. Yinger and Cutler are, re- 
spectively, professor and associate pro- 
fessor of sociology/anthropology at 
Oberlin; Laycock is professor of educa- 
tion. Ikeda, professor of sociology/ 
anthropology 1960-76, now is teaching 
at U.Hawaii. 


HISTORICAL DIMENSIONS OF A RA- 
TIONAL FAITH: THE ROLE oF History IN 
KANT’S RELIGIOUS THOUGHT by Gordon E. 
Michalson Jr. University Press of 
America. 222 pages. Paper $8.25. 
Designed primarily for use as an intro- 
duttory textbook on Kant. Michalson is 
author of a chapter on “The Impossi- 
bility of Religious Progress in Kant” in 
Peter Salter’s Philosophy of Religion and 
Philosophy and his articles have appeared 
in Religion in Life and Anglican Theological 
Review. He joined the Oberlin faculty 
last fall as assistant professor of reli- 
gion. He previously taught for two 
years at Davidson. 


KULTURGESCHICHTE DES HORNS: 
PictoriAL History OF THE Horn by Ber- 
nard Bruechle and Kurt Janetzky. En- 
glish text by Cecilia Cloughly Baumann 
‘65. Schneider. $78. The 270 illustra- 
tions and 17 color plates depict the in- 
strument’s development from the luurs 
of the Bronze Age to the modern chro- 
matic horn and show the instrument 
represented in oil paintings and cathe- 
dral carvings as well as tapestry and 
porcelain. Essays about composers and 
hornists of the past and present and 
facsimiles and reproductions of musical 
instruments enrich this history of the 
horn as both an orchestral and solo 
instrument. Baumann is director of 
foreign languages at Pomona College. 


AS THROUGH DREAMING by William 
McNaughton and Lenore Mayhew. 
Mushinsha Books. Complete transla- 
tion of the poetry of the 12th century 
Chinese poetess, Li Ch’ing-chao. Mc- 
Naughton and Mayhew see the poetry 
as a record of one of the real intellectual 
friendships between a man and a woman 
in Chinese history — that between Li 
Ch’ing-chao and her husband, Chao 
Ming-ch’ing, himself a poet. Also re- 
flected in the poetry is the turmoil 
caused by the nomadic invasions of the 
early 12th century. The translators 
have arranged the poems into a “fic- 
tionalized biography,” based on _ the 
known facts of Li Ch’ing-chao’s life and 
on internal evidence of the poetry. The 
book is illustrated with full-color repro- 
ductions of Sung dynasty fan painting, 
contemporary with the poetry, from the 
collection of the Palace Museum in Tai- 
pei. There are also biographical and 
critical introductions, appendices and 
notes. McNaughton was assistant pro- 
fessor of Chinese at Oberlin 1965-70 
and Mayhew is the wife of Frank Lay- 
cock, professor of education. 


OBERLIN ALUMNI MAGAZINE 


Alumni Election 


Information on this and the following pages is fur- 
nished to enable alumni of Oberlin College to elect 
five directors of the Alumni Association who will 
serve three-year terms commencing July 1, 1978. 

The official ballot appears on Page 32 and may be 
folded and mailed to the board of canvassers on or be- 
fore May 15, 1978. 

The ballot also contains space for former students 
as well as degree-holders to nominate candidates for 
the Alumni Board in the 1979 election. 

Alumni couples who share copies of the magazine 
are asked to share the same ballot. Additional squares 


are included for this purpose. 


Sample: 
| ‘a Edith Doe 
0 B Maude Public 


Efforts are being made to send extra copies to homes 
where the “one to a family” rule may unintentionally 
disenfranchise one or more alumni. If additional bal- 
lots are needed, please notify the alumni office, Bos- 
worth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


Candidates for Alumni Board 


Representing classes prior to 1938 


Robert W. Cairns ‘30 A.B., ’32 Ph.D. 
(Johns Hopkins) 

™» Residence: Washington, D.C. Occupation: Execu- 
_ tive director of the American Chemical Society 
- (1972-77). Professional career: Research chemist 
—* (1934-45), assistant director of research (1945- 
- 66), vice president (1966-71), Hercules Inc., 
Wilmington, Del.; deputy assistant secretary for 
science and technology, U.S. Dept. of Commerce 
a “eee (1971-72). College and alumni activity: Shaft circu- 
lation manager, Glee Club, J.H.U. Fellowship, special gifts chair- 
man in Wilmington area in Outlook for the ’70’s campaign. Pro- 
fessional and civic organizations: Executive committee, National Acad- 
emy of Engineering; past president, Industrial Research Founda- 
tion; former deputy assistant secretary, U.S. Dept. of Defense; 
former chairman, chemistry/chemical technology division, Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences; president, International Union of Pure 
and Applied Chemistry (1975-77); president, American Chemical 
Society (1968), board chairman (1972). 

No statement received. 


Frank L. Huntley ’24 A.B., ’26 A.M. 
(Chicago), ’42 Ph.D. 
Residence. Ann Arbor, Mich. Occupation: Profes- 
sor of English, U.Michigan (1946-72).  Profes- 
sional career: Instructor, Washington U. (1925-27), 
Oberlin (1927-29), Doshisha U., Japan (1929- 
35); chairman of English dept., Stout U. (1938- 
43); assoc. professor, Carleton College (1943-44); 
visiting professor, Heidelberg U. in Germany 
™ (1975-76). College and alumni activity: Mandolin 
Club, Liberal Club, Literary Magazine, class football, past president 
of Ann Arbor Alumni Club, former class president, worker in King 
Building campaign. Professional and civic organizations: Modern Lan- 
guage Association, College English Association, past president of 
U. Michigan Research Club. Miscellaneous: Six books and over 50 
articles on 17th century English literature, recognized as foremost 
authority on Sir Thomas Browne in U.S. 
Statement: “1 would strive, with the other members of the Alumni Board, to 
keep Oberlin alive as ‘home’ in the minds and hearts of its graduates. At 
Oberlin we learned what good music is, and that is a ‘home.’ At Oberlin we 
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learned integrity from our signing the pledge at unproctored examinations and 
from men like King and Bosworth and Fullerton; that is a ‘home.’ At Oberlin 
we learned to combine learning and labor, boning hard at our courses and not 
being ashamed of washing dishes, waiting table, mowing lawns — and that's 
a ‘home.’ At Oberlin we experienced the excitement of intellectual discovery 
— a beautiful poem, an economic theory, the behavior of molecules — all 
that is a ‘home.’ In this sense we all need desperately a ‘home.’ We are 
fortunate to have Oberlin ours.” 


Charles B. Miller ’28 A.B. 

Residence: Youngstown, Ohio. Occupation: vice 
president, Home Savings & Loan Co., Youngs- 
town. Professional career: Engineer (1925-35), 
superintendent of foreign operations (1935-68), 
general manager of international operations 
(1968-72), Automatic Sprinkler Corp. College and 
alumni activity: President, Forum Club; secretary, 
Economics Club; “O” Club, track team, Mock 
Convention; worker in 1960 Science-Conserva- 
tory Building Fund campaign, 1957 Career Conference, former 
class president. Professional and civic organizations: Trustee, Ohio 
Northern U.; U.S. Dept. of Commerce Regional Export Expansion 
Council; Chamber of Commerce; former vice president, Goshen, 
Ind., Milk Condensing Co.; past president, Youngstown Rotary; 
financial chairman, Mahoning Valley Association of Churches. 
Statement: “Like most graduates I realize that my family’s payments for tui- 
tion, room and board at Oberlin were but part of the cost of the education so 
well provided me. I feel a debt is still unpaid in this financial sense. A col- 
lege requires more than trustees, staff, faculty and student body to contribute to 
sound guidance and development. I know of no factor more capable of filling 
in where the above leave off than a strong alumni organization.” 
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a aaa classes 1938-1947 


Jean Forsythe Dye ’38 A.B. 
Residence: Cleveland, Ohio. Occupation: Volun- 
teer. Professional career: Vice president for legis- 
lative activity, National PTA; trustee, Cleveland 
Scholarship Programs Inc.; Ohio White House 
Conference on Libraries; Urbana College Educa- 
tional Advisory Committee; Women’s City Club 
of Cleveland Education and Health Committees; 
Ohio Council for the Advancement of Education 
' Administration; Governor's Committee on the 
Status of Women; Ohio Advisory Board for Vocational Education; 
National PTA’s TV Violence Commission; 1970 White House Con- 
ference on Children; president, Ohio School Boards Association 
(1970). College and alumni activity: Editor of Olympian, president of Tal- 
cott, executive board of Cleveland Alumni Club, John Frederick 
Oberlin Society. Professional and civic organizations: Cleveland Heights- 
University Heights School Board (1958-73), listed in Who's Who of 
American Women. 

Statement: “The years spent on the Oberlin campus molded my life from girl- 
hood to maturity as a person, a wife, a mother and a life-long worker in improv- 
ing the education of children and youth. My family background, my early 
schooling were important, of course. However, my Oberlin experience, spent 
with young persons firmly bent on learning, tutored and counseled by outstand- 
ing, committed individuals, influenced by the grand Oberlin heritage of ‘‘learn- 
ing and labor” and service to one’s fellow men, set the stage on which these 
past, almost-40 years have been played out. My first extra-curricular activity 
as a young mother involved intensive work in the then Cleveland Oberlin Wom- 
en's Club; my initial taste of the joys of delving into research and planning was 
an in-depth committee study of the Oberlin scholarship program. Becoming a 
member of the Alumni Board would enable me to serve Oberlin as I have 
served other colleges, other educational boards and organizations. 


Realization 


of the college needs of our own six sons and daughters — sometimes met, too 
often unfulfilled by their respective alma maters — brings another dimension to 
my qualifications.” 


“™ Gretta Shipman Pallister ‘41 A.B. 
Residence: Willoughby, Ohio. Occupation: Volun- 
teer. Professional career: Trustee, Ohio chapter of 
Nature Conservancy; guide, Holden Arboretum; 
advisory council, Cleveland Museum of Natural 
- History; trustee, Willoughby School of Fine 
Arts; vice chairman, Mentor Marsh Nature Pre- 
serve Board of Management; environmental ed- 
ucation advisory committee, Lake County Co- 
& operative Extension Service; executive 
committee, Burroughs Nature Club; National Trust for Historic 
Preservation, Scottish Wildlife Trust, National Trust for Scotland, 
Willoughby Chamber of Commerce, Western Reserve Historical 
Society, Cleveland Museum of Art and Garden Center of Greater 
Cleveland. College and alumni activity: Worker in 1960 Science-Con- 
servatory Building Fund campaign. Professional and civic organiza- 
tions: Past president, Lake County Girl Scout Council; former trus- 
tee, Lake County Historical Society and Cleveland Audubon So- 
ciety. 
Statement: “In appreciation of the privilege of knowing great teachers like 
Ruth Lampson, Clarence Ward and Paul Sears, of the rich experiences in the 
arts at Oberlin, in the lasting friendships made, I would welcome the oppor- 
tunity to renew a closer contact with our college. It would be a pleasant chal- 
lenge to help strengthen and extend the bonds between Oberlin and her alumni 
everywhere.” 
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Representing classes 1948-57 


Philip A. Corfman ’50 A.B., 54 M.D. 
Harvard) 

s Residence: Bethesda, Md. Occupation: Director, 
' Center for Population Research, National Insti- 
tutes of Health (1968-pres.). Professional career: 
| Obstetrician/gynecologist, Rip Van Winkle 
Clinic, Hudson, N.Y. (1959-63); Josiah Macy 
Foundation research fellow, Columbia U. (1963- 
64); visiting scientist, U.S. Naval Medical Re- 
& __ search Institute, Bethesda (1965-66); assistant to 
the diverter for population research, National Institute of Child 
Health and Human Development, NHI (1966-68). College and alumni 
activity: Speaker at 1975 Senior-Alumni Commencement Sym- 
posium. Professional and civic organizations: Professional boards of 
Food & Drug Administration, World Health Organization, Planned 
Parenthood. 

Statement: “I'm honored to be a candidate for the Alumni Board with the pros- 
pect of serving Oberlin in this tangible way. My ties to the College are 
familial, through four generations of alumni, including my classmate and wife, 
Eunice, two sons who are now students, and another who graduated in 1975. 
My ties are also emotional, in that I feel a debt to Oberlin for setting standards 
of intellectual achievement and social responsibility which I have tried to fol- 
low. As a national institution for excellence, Oberlin must maintain and raise 
these standards in times of profound social change and financial and demo- 
graphic stress. I am challenged at the prospect of serving on the Board as it 
attempts to deal with these issues.” 


Richard C. Harper ’53 A.B., 

‘54 M.A.T. (Yale), ’67 Ed.D. 
(Columbia) 

i Residence: Stamford, Conn. Occupation: Coordi- 
* nator of language arts and social studies (K-8), 
j Stamford Public Schools (1977-pres.).  Profes- 
sional career: Social studies teacher, Darien 
(Conn.) High School (1956-74); coordinator of 
social studies curriculum (K-12), Stamford Pub- 
lic Schools (1974-77). College and alumni activity: 
Alumni admissions rep, former class president, worker in 1960 
Science-Conservatory Building Fund campaign. Professional and 
civic organizations: National Education Association, National Council 
for Social Studies, past president of Connecticut Council for the 
Social Studies; National Council of Teachers of English. 

Statement: “The value of liberal arts education has not been as clearly per- 
ceived by young people in recent years as it once was. Many factors account 
for this phenomenon: rising tuition costs, a soft job market and more demand 
for specialists. Consequently, Oberlin must. not only maintain its excellence 
under severe financial pressures, but must also articulate to prospective stu- 
dents (and their parents) the necessity for continuing a vibrant liberal tradition. 
Those of us who benefitted from Oberlin have an obligation to share these 
tasks with the College. I have enjoyed talking to Oberlin applicants as an 
alumni representative. This experience and my professional contact with pre- 
paratory education can be helpful on the Alumni Board. I welcome this 
broader opportunity to serve Oberlin and its future.” 


gem «Robert I. Rotberg ’55 A.B., '57 M.P.A. 
Ss . (Princeton), ‘60 DPhil. (Oxford) 

Residence: Lexington, Mass. Occupation: Profes- 
- sor of history and political science, M.I.T. (1974- 
— pres.). Professional career: Research fellow, U. 
Zambia Institute of Social Research (1959-60); 
assistant professor, Harvard (1961-68); visiting 
P professor, Makerere U. (1967); associate profes- 


sor, M.I.T. (1968-74); visiting fellow, St. An- 
tony’s and University Colleges, Oxford (1971); 
research associate, Harvard’s Center for International Affairs 
(1961-77) and Boston U.’s African Studies Program (1975-pres.). 
College and alumni activity: ASOC; president, Student Council; asso- 
ciate editor, Review; Athletic Advisory Board, Student-Faculty 
Conference Committee, football, track and tennis. Honors: Rhodes 
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scholar, Guggenheim fellow (1971). Professional and civic organiza- 
tions: Consultant to the U.S. State Dept. (1968-pres.), co-editor, The 
Journal of Interdisciplinary History; Council on Foreign Relations; chair- 
man of nominations committee, American Historical Association 
(1978); Royal Geographical Society; consultant, black history, 
National Endowment for the Humanities; Lexington School Board 
(1974-77); member, Lexington Representative Town Meeting; 
former vice president, Cambridge Civic Association: chairman, 
Harvard-M.I.T. African Seminar (1967-77). Miscellaneous: Author 
of many journal articles and books on black history and develop- 
ing African nations including The African Diaspora, Haiti, Rebellion in 
Black Africa, The Rise of Nationalism in Central Africa, The Black Home- 
land of South Africa and A Political History of Tropical Africa. 

Statement: “Candidates for the Alumni Board in recent years have all described 
their continuing desire to serve Oberlin and further its ideals. Irrespective of 
generation and attainment in the wider world, Oberlin has remained something 
so special and significant that almost all have written about their experience in 
glowing terms. I am another for whom the meaning of Oberlin remains strong. 
Further education elsewhere and many years of teaching university students 
have strengthened more than diminished my own appreciation of Oberlin’s 
unique inheritance. I would very much welcome an opportunity to assist in 
the shaping and development of today’s Oberlin. The next few years are going 
to be difficult ones nationally, even for the best colleges; alumni, especially those 
with experience in higher education, are obliged to try to strengthen Oberlin 
despite these adverse trends. I would like to help and also to contribute what 


I could to the Oberlin community's sensitivity to crucial social issues at home 
and abroad.” 


Representing classes 1958-67 


Gabrielle (Gay) Bamberger ’60 A.B. 
Residence. New York City. Occupation: Owner, 
Gabrielle Bamberger Public Relations (1968- 
pres.). Professional career: Account executive 
(1961-68) and director of New York office of the 
radio and TV dept. (1963-68), Philip Lesly Co. 
College and alumni activities: Business manager, 
Mummers; Young Democrats, Assembly Com- 
mittee; speakers’ chairman, 1960 Mock Conven- 
tion. Professional and civic organizations: American 
Women in Radio & Television, National Home Fashions League. 
Miscellaneous: Editor of the “LBI News” and “Library & Archives 
News” of the Leo Baeck Institute, New York; listed in Who's Who 
in the East. 

Statement: “When I was tracked down to be put in nomination for the Alumni 
Board, I was reminded of the 19th century British soldier Charles (‘Chinese’) 
Gordon. Roused out of relative inactivity to administer a precarious Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, Gordon seized upon the occasion to apply old skills to a new 
and difficult situation. Like Gladstone’s summons to Gordon, the call I received 
from Oberlin posed a challenge I could not decline. If this one direct con- 
tact with Oberlin has succeeded in sparking my interest in the directions and 
concerns of the College, surely means can be found to revitalize dormant ties 
with other alumni as well. Gordon perished in the siege of Khartoum, but not 
before he marshaled a great surge of public interest in the Sudanese cause. 
I hope to be able to apply my professional experience as a communicator 
toward achieving a parallel goal, if in a more tranquil manner.” 


JANUARY/FEBRUARY 1978 


Kay Woodruff Ruckman ’61 A.B. 
Residence: Oberlin, Ohio. Occupation: English 
teacher, Elyria (Ohio) High School (1961-pres.) 
Professional and civic organizations: National Educa- 
tion Association, Ohio Education Association, 
Elyria Education Association; chairperson of the 
executive board, Oberlin Early Childhood Cen- 
ter (1973-pres.); former president, Oberlin 
League of Women Voters. College and alumni 
men. = activity: 1977 Phonothon. 

Statement: “As an Oberlin resident for 17 years, I am no stranger to the 
changing visions, controversies and issues that have spilled from the College 
campus into town consciousness. Nor am I unaware of concerns of the current 
students and staff, since attending College functions and working with students 
and staff are important parts of my life in the community. Perhaps my view 
as a friendly bystander to College affairs could be of use to alumni through 
participation in Alumni Board activities. My Oberlin College years were good 
ones, my life in the community of Oberlin since has been rewarding too. I am 
ready to do more now than observe, more than providing a haven for friends 
and relatives who return briefly to visit. Service to the Alumni Board seems 
a responsible way to begin.” 


Katherine Ann Hagen Sebo ’65 A.B., 
‘68 A.M. (American U.), ’73 Ph.D. 
Residence: Greensboro, N.C. Occupation: Assis- 
tant professor of political science (1972-pres.), 
dept. chairman (beginning 1977), Guilford Col- 
lege; North Carolina State Senator (1974-pres.). 
Professional career: Instructor, Wake Forest U. 
(1967-68); instructor, Guilford College (1968- 
. 72); North Carolina Senate committees — 
te Education (vice chairman), Appropriations, 
Constitutional Amendments, Criminal Justice and Corrections, Ju- 
diciary II, Natural and Economic Resources. College and alumni activ- 
ity: President, Young Republicans; Forensic Union, Grove Patterson 
Public Speaking Award; executive board, SCOPE. Professional and 
civic organizations: N.C. Advisory Council for Non-Public Education; 
Rape Task Force, N.C. Council on the Status of Women; Legisla- 
tive Advisory Council, Southern Regional Education Board; dele- 
gation of Young Political Leaders to the Soviet Union (1977); 
Governor’s Advocacy Council on Children and Youth; ACLU Na- 
tional Board, League of Women Voters, NAACP; planning commit- 
tee, Women for Higher Education in North Carolina; AAUP Na- 
tional Committee on Governmental Relations, Southern Political 
Science Association. 
Statement: “Having twice won election to the North Carolina Senate on a re- 
formist platform, I am accustomed to the role of challenger. My inclination, 
therefore, is to look for a similar platform as a candidate for the Alumni Board. 
Since the Alumni Board has not, to my knowledge, done anything offensive, 
this is a difficult task. What does come to mind applies generally to Oberlin Col- 
lege rather than to the Alumni Board alone. Although I appreciate the commu- 
nity spirit I continue to find on my return visits to Oberlin, the current milieu 
does seem to be rather aseptic and complacent. As a Midwesterner trans- 
planted in the South, I combine teaching political science at a comparably 
idealistic Quaker college with politicking in the chamber of the N.C. General 
Assembly and would like to apply what I have learned about combining theory 
with practice to service on the Alumni Board.” 
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Representing classes 1968-77 


Toby J. McIntosh ’71 A.B. 

Residence. Washington, D.C. Occupation: Re- 
f. porter on antitrust and consumer affairs for the 
We Bureau of National Affairs (1975-pres.) Profes- 
\ sional career: Reporter, Manchester American in New 
& Hampshire (1971); Lawrence Journal-World in Kan- 
} sas (1971-74). College and alumni activities: Editor 
of the Review, Y dorm chaplain, member of the 
"1 General Faculty, current class president. 
Statement: “The Alumni Association should exercise 
limited ee on campus matters, not exceeding its expertise. However, 
the Board should not feel bashful about quizing the administration, conducting 
investigations and making recommendations. If the Alumni Association is 
going to offer group benefits to alumni, such as the recent tour to Tahiti of 
all places, then the offers should be improved. A thorough review of group 
rate possibilities might prove beneficial.” 


Bernard S. Mayer ’68 A.B., 70 M.S.W. 
(Columbia) 
Residence: Boulder, Colo. Occupation: Director, 
Boulder Polydrug Center (1975-pres.).  Profes- 
sional career: Adolescent worker, West Side Men- 
tal Health Center, New York City (1970-72); 
involved in setting up a residential center for 
youth on a farm near Boulder (1977-pres.). 
College and alumni activity: President, Student Sen- 
DB ate; co-chairman, OACR; Peace Center, YMCA, 
Co-op Board, Students for a Democratic Society. Professional and 
civic organizations: New American Movement, Radical Alliance of So- 
cial Service Workers, National Association of Social Workers, 
American Federation of State, County and Municipal Associations. 
Statement: “As I look back at my years at Oberlin, I see my experience there 
as one of the most challenging, energizing, painful-exhilarating times of my 
life. Now, I would like to renew my involvement with Oberlin both because I 
would like to tap into the Oberlin energy once again and because I would 
like to return some of that energy to Oberlin. Many of the concerns of my 
present life are related to issues that became important to me at Oberlin. 1 
have continued my commitment to social and political action and I still see my- 
self as an activist. I have spent a lot of time working with people who have 
run into difficult times leading their lives in our society. Now I am particularly 
interested in developing new kinds of group living situations for adolescents. I 
have lived in a group living arrangement myself for five years. The issues of 
purpose, relevance, social commitment, educational growth and _ financial 
viability that Oberlin faces are questions that Oberlin faced when I was there, 
that are relevant to my present life and that I would like to participate in 
struggling with at Oberlin once again as a member of the Alumni Board.” 


Brian H. Segel ’76 A.B. 

Residence: London, England. Occupation: Master’s 
candidate, dept. of international relations, Lon- 
don School of Economics. College and alumni ac- 
tivity: Oberlin Political Caucus, Oberlin Chamber 
Orchestra; editorial board, Alternatives Magazine 
and the Review. Professional and civic organizations: 
Volunteer, Cheswick Women’s Aid, a refuge for 
battered wives and children. 

Statement: “During my stay at Oberlin, campus politics 
revealed a tendency to undervalue collective forms of student sentiment. An 
opinion sometimes heard aloud was that, as temporary dwellers, students were 
less sensitive to Oberlin’s fate past the date of graduation, and that with their 
shorter-range perspective, they were less responsible in their demands than 
other sectors who remained to bear the consequences. From my arrival in 
1977, student presence on departmental and committee levels was seen, but 
ultimately disengaged on broader issues of governance. The presidential search 
regrettably bore that out. In time, results a body of alumni in no greater 
touch with the institutional workings than the yearly donation drives on which 
the institution depends. If my status as a student restricted the impact of 
my participation, | am now willing to carry it a step further as a Board member. 
I am a former student with recent perceptions on Oberlin, in a period of con- 
siderable transition.” 
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PRESENT MEMBERSHIP 

OF THE ALUMNI BOARD 

To assist alumni who wish to suggest nominees for 

the 1979 election of new directors for the Alumni As- 

sociation, the current officers of the Association and 

membership of the Alumni Board are listed below. 
Members of the administrative staff and/or faculty 

of Oberlin College cannot serve as elected officers or 

voting members of the Alumni Board. They can, and 

do, serve as advisory members of the board. 


President: John D. Elder ’53, Oberlin. 

President-elect: Fredric S. Cohen ’57, Lexington, Mass. 
Past President: Sheila B. Weber 66, Chicago. 
Treasurer: J. Clayton Miller ’30, Chevy Chase, Md. 


MEMBERS AT LARGE 

Terms expiring June 30, 1978 

Ruth Oltman ’34, Frederick, Md. 

Arthur S. Tucker ’35, Cleveland. 

Anne Cartmell Elder ’53, Oberlin. 

Michael Lipsky ‘61, Boston. 

Nan Aron ’70, Washington, D.C. 

Terms expiring June 30, 1979 

Henry E. Bent ’22, Columbia, Mo. 

Helen Strassburger Boatwright ’39, Fayetteville, N.Y. 
Harold R. Howes 48, Slingerlands, N.Y. 
Frances Kaplan Grossman ’61, Newton, Mass. 
Matthew Rinaldi ‘69, Oakland, Calif. 

Terms expiring June 30, 1980 

Dorothy M. Smith ’29, Oberlin. 

Lawrence W. Derr ’38, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Judith Holaday Carlson ‘49, Helena, Mont. 
Ralph W. Huenemann ‘61, Santa Cruz, Calif. 
Paula Finke Gordon ’68, Chicago, Ill. 


SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY ALUMNI 
Ronald K. Marmaduke ’58, Elyria, Ohio. 


ANNUAL FUND REPRESENTATIVE 
Montgomery N. McKinney ’34, Los Angeles. 


ADMISSIONS ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
Motoko Taniguchi Deane ’71, Everett, Mass. 


CAREER COUNSELING ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
Anne Wickham ’69, Washington, D.C. 


Crass EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Karl E. Lemmerman ‘45, Cincinnati. 

Caroline A. Gould ’75, Ann Arbor. 

Maxine Wenzler Owen ’58, Youngstown, Ohio. 


CiLuB ExECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Ruth Campbell Pontius ’65, Washington, D.C. 
Bradbury Seasholes ‘55, Newton Centre, Mass. 
David B. Mayer ’48, Chappaqua, N.Y. 


ALUMNI-ELECTED TRUSTEES OF OBERLIN COLLEGE 
J. Otis Smith Jr. 63, Philadelphia. 

Jeanne Hibbard Stephens ’33, Oberlin. 

Ruth Leiserson Sims ‘40, Riverside, Conn. 
Sherill Cleland ‘49, Marietta, Ohio. 

Joseph W. Elder ’51, Madison, Wis. 

Jane Dunlap Highsaw ‘41, Chevy Chase, Md. 
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Losses 
in the 


Oberlin 
family 


Emeritus Faculty 


Louis D. Hartson, Dec. 4 at Welcome Nurs- 


ing Home in Oberlin where he had resided 
since giving up his apartment at 143 E. Col- 
lege last July. 

Born in Anamosa, Iowa, Nov. 24, 1885, he 
received the Ph.B. from Grinnell College in 
1908, the Pd.M. from NYU in 1909 and the 
Ph.D. from Clark U. in 1911. From 1911- 
1923 he taught psychology and education at 
Grinnell, joining the Oberlin faculty in 1923 
as assistant professor of psychology. 

Mr. Hartson taught at the College until his 
retirement in 1952, serving as department 
chairman from 1939 until 1952. His parti- 
cular area of interest was the development of 
testing and the administration of intelligence 
tests. In 1932-33 he was visiting professor 
at the Institute of Psychology in Vienna. 
After his retirement, he taught at Ohio 
State, Montana and Gustavus Adolphus Col- 
lege 1952-58. He returned to Oberlin in 
1958 to edit the Oberlin Alumni Register pub- 
lished in 1960. For his many services to the 
College, he received the Alumni Award in 
1970. 

He was a long-time member and past 
president of the Oberlin City Club and a 
member of First Church. For many years 
he sang in the church choir as well as Musi- 
cal Union. An independent in politics, he was 
known for presenting both sides of political 
questions. In 1958, as president of a local 
organization supporting efforts for peace, he 
presided over a town meeting. In introduc- 
ing Robert Taft as the nation’s outstanding 
conservative, he announced that, on the fol- 
lowing Sunday, the speaker would be the 
leading Independent, Norman Thomas. 

Mr. Hartson was married in 1914 to Mary 
Reed who died in 1971. He is survived by 
two children, Robert R. ‘42 and Mary Beth 
‘43 (Mrs. Donald McCalla), six grandchil- 
dren and two great grandchildren. 

In a memorial minute adopted by the Gen- 
eral Faculty Feb. 21, Ralph H. Turner, 
professor of psychology, recalled that Prof. 
Hartson’s early colleagues in psychology 
included many who helped determine the 
directions taken by American psychology as 
it achieved a measure of independence from 
its European origins. He worked with or was 
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a student of Stanley Hall, James McKeen 
Cattell, Woodworth, Dewey, Thorndike, 
Pressey and others. He published many 
articles in his areas of interest but his 
greatest satisfaction came from contacts with 
students who will long remember the hos- 
pitality and counsel of the Hartsons. 

Turner noted that Hartson occasionally had 
doubts about what his students remembered 
and concluded that what they recalled most 
often was his admonition to always take a 
ten-minute nap after dinner! Three weeks 
before his death he confided to Turner 
that he had decided to relinquish his favorite 
course, social psychology, as a means of 
inducing Turner to join the Oberlin faculty 
in 1947. Mr. Hartson wrote Reminiscenses and 
Records, a brief history of the psychology 
department, in 1973 and showed an interest 
in departmental affairs until his death. 

“We will miss his frequent pilgrimages to 
the laboratory,” Turner said. 


Former Faculty 


JoHN C. Lapp, Sept. 19, 1977, in Stanford, 
Calif. He was born in Ottawa, Canada, Dec. 
25, 1917. After receiving the B.A. (1939) 
and the M.A. (1940) from Queen’s University 
in Canada, he was instructor of romance 
languages at Cornell where he earned the 
Ph.D. in 1942. He taught for two years at 
U. Illinois and was assistant professor of 
French at Bucknell before coming to Ober- 
lin in 1947. 

Mr. Lapp was promoted to associate pro- 
fessor of romance languages and literatures 
at the College in 1949 and attained the rank 
of full professor in 1955. He left Oberlin in 
1956 to become head of the French depart- 
ment at UCLA. At the time of his death he 
was a member of the faculty at Stanford. 

In addition to many articles on French 
literature for scholarly journals, he wrote 
The Universe of Pontius de Tyard, Contes divers 
de trois siecles and Aspects of Racinian Tragedy. 
He completed a new translation of Cor- 
neille’s The Cid in 1955 and later did ex- 
tensive research on Emile Zola. The French 
government honored him with the Palmes 
Academique for outstanding teaching (1956) 
and in 1961 he was awarded the Chevalier 


of the Legion of Honor. 


Emeritus Staff 


Lester S. Ries, Dec. 10 in Elyria (Ohio) 
Memorial Hospital after a long illness. He 
was superintendent of buildings and 
grounds from 1937 until his retirement in 
1955. 

Born in Chicago, July 29, 1890, Mr. Ries 
received the B.S. and M.E. degrees from 
Michigan College of Mines in 1910. From 
1910 to 1924 he was a geologist with Oliver 
Iron Co., a division of U.S. Steel, and then 
spent two years as secretary-treasurer of 
the Benton Harbor Manufacturing Co., doing 
oil burner research and development. 

After 11 years as assistant superinten- 
dent of buildings and grounds at U. Chicago, 
he came to Oberlin in 1937. An article in 
the OAM in 1955 reported: 

“Back in 1937 the department of build- 
ings and grounds was housed in the ram- 
shackle structure on East College that has 
since been razed. Today, the modern and 
well-equipped service building on West Lor- 
ain is the last word in maintenance and 
operations. In the interim the college has 
expanded with a host of new buildings and 
new responsibilities in the way of upkeep, 
all of which have descended upon his cap- 
able shoulders.” 

Mr. Ries contributed many articles to pro- 
fessional journals and for a number of years 
was on the board of editors of Heating, Pip- 
ing and Air Conditioning magazine. In 1973 he 
was honored for his 60-year membership 
in the Masons. He was also a charter mem- 
ber of the Oberlin City Club and after his 
retirement, served on the board and as presi- 
dent of the Lorain County Center for the 
Sightless. He was a long-time member of 
Christ Episcopal Church. 

He leaves his wife, Lillian. 


Academy 


D. Bruce ALGER, Nov. 10 in St. Petersburg, 
Fla. Born in Richfield, Ohio, Dec. 8, 1891, 
he attended the Academy 1911-13. His 
father, Richard E., studied at the Academy in 
the 1870’s. Mr. Alger spent most of his 
working life with Fuel Oil Co. of St. Louis, 
from which he retired in 1956 and moved to 
St. Petersburg. He is survived by his wife, 
Clare, whom he married in 1916, son Bruce, 
two grandchildren, three great-grandchildren 
and sisters M. Emma Alger Parsons ‘13 and 
Esther M. Alger ‘17. 


Harvey B. Atkins, Nov. 21 in Winston- 
Salem, N.C., where he had resided since 
1967. For 37 years he was assistant clerk of 
Cleveland City Council, serving as active 
clerk 1944-47 and 1949-50. Though he 
was a Republican, he had the support of both 
Democrats and Republicans for reappoint- 
ment to office every two years. In 1949 
the Citizens League presented him with a 
commendation for efficiency and accuracy in 
indexing council legislation and municipal 
codes. 

Mr. Atkins was a member of the NAACP, 
the Urban League and the Phillis Wheatley 
Association. He shared a lifelong interest 
in Civil War history with his wife, the late 
Barbara Wahl Atkins ‘13, whose family home 
in Oberlin, once located on “the north side 
of College St., east of Water (Park),” was a 


stop on the Underground Railroad. Her 
maternal grandfather, two uncles and her 
father, John Wahl, served with the Union 
Army. 

A native of Winston-Salem, Mr. Atkins 
was the second of nine children in one of 
America’s distinguished black families. 
His father founded Slater Normal School, 
now Winston-Salem State U., and _ his 
mother taught English literature there. A 
brother, Francis, later was president of the 
school, and another brother, Jasper, a gradu- 
ate of Yale Law School, served as personnel 
director. 

After graduating from Hampton Institute 
in 1912, Mr. Atkins attended Oberlin 1912- 
15 and then moved to Cleveland where he 
worked for the old Hydraulic Pressed Steel 
Co. He was industrial secretary of the Negro 
Welfare Association of Cleveland, now the 
Urban League, from 1918 to 1924 and for 
the next six years he operated his own 
employment agency. 

He leaves a daughter, Mary Bruce, a 
librarian in Winston-Salem and a_ son, 
Dr. Leland, a cardiologist in Memphis, Tenn., 
brothers Francis and Jasper, a_ grand- 
daughter and three great grandchildren. 


ELEANOR BARROWS GREGG, June 28 in 
Carmel, Calif. Born in Chicago, Oct. 23, 
1889, she was the daughter of John Henry 
Barrows, president of the College 1899 to 


1902. Her grandfather, John Manning 
Barrows, graduated from the Seminary 
(1838) and her grandmother, Catherine 
Moore Barrows, completed the Ladies’ 


Course in 1839. 

Mrs. Gregg attended the Academy 1901- 
07 and then studied at Cutler Academy in 
Colorado Springs, Colo., and Smith Col- 
lege. Her brother, Arthur, and sisters Kath- 
erine and Mary also were enrolled at Oberlin 
in the early 1900's. All are deceased. 

In 1923 she married Dr. Alan Gregg who for 
many years was director of medical sciences 
for the Rockefeller Foundation. They had 
four children, Peter ‘49, Nancy, Richard and 
Michael. Dr. Gregg died in 1957. 


1909 


Bessie McCure DICKINSON, Oct. 20 in Dune- 
din, Fla. She was the widow of George S. 
Dickinson ‘09, emeritus professor of music 
at Vassar College. 

Following their marriage in 1913, the Dick- 
insons resided in Oberlin for three years while 
Mr. Dickinson taught organ and music the- 
ory in the Conservatory. During the 37-year 
tenure at Vassar, they spent the academic 
years in Poughkeepsie, N.Y., and summers 
at Boulder Hill in Pittsford, Vt. When Mr. 
Dickinson retired in 1953, they bought a 
winter home in Chapel Hill, N.C., and since 
her husband’s death in 1964, Mrs. Dickinson 
had been a resident of Mease Manor in Dune- 
din. 

Mrs. Dickinson was born in Sandusky, 
Ohio, May 31, 1886. As an undergraduate, 
she was treasurer and the president of Phi 
Alpha Phi, art editor of the Hi-O-Hi and a 
member of YWCA cabinet and Phi Beta 
Kappa. 

She leaves a sister, Mary McClure Miller 
‘13. 
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1912 


CuHartes W. Extis, Nov. 20 in Madison, Wis., 
where for many years he was a partner in 
the insurance firm of Ellis & Arneson. Dur- 
ing WWI he served with the 37th Division 
Ambulance Co. in France and Belgium. Mr. 
Ellis and his wife, Agnes, had a son, James, 
who is deceased, and a daughter, Joan Arne- 
son. 


1913 


J. Hotmes Forp, Nov. 29 at Casa Loma Lodge 


in Santa Barbara, Calif., after a lengthy ill- 
ness. A resident of the Los Angeles area 
since 1929, he was an educational coordinator 
for the L.A. County school system from then 
until 1956. During this time he also did 
graduate work at USC and UCLA and taught 
adult education evening classes and public 
speaking. Following his retirement from the 
school system, he was senior counselor at the 
Los Angeles Senior Citizens Service Center 
1956-61. He served as state director of 
Senior Citizens of America Inc. (1956) and 
as a member of the Los Angeles County Com- 
mittee on Opportunities for the Aging. 

Mr. Ford and his wife, the former Louise 
Arnold ’23, traveled to England in 1954 to 
attend the International Gerontological So- 
ciety Congress held in London, and in sub- 
sequent years made three coast to coast 
trips, visiting homes for the elderly in the U.S. 
and Canada. 

Although he resigned from the*Senior Citi- 
zens Center in 1961 and moved to Santa Bar- 
bara with his wife, he continued his involve- 
ment in activities for senior citizens. He 
was president of the Retired Teachers Associ- 
ation, past president of the Golden Agers 
Club and former chairman of the board of 
trustees of the Neighborhood House Thrift 
Shop in Santa Barbara. He was also a past 
president of the Oberlin Alumni Club of 
Southern California. 

Mr. Ford was born Feb. 15, 1891, in Du- 
Page County, Ill. During WWI he served 
with the Army Ambulance Corps in France 
and then joined the advertising staff of the 
Cleveland Leader-News. He taught art in the 
Cleveland public schools 1924-29. 

In addition to his wife, he leaves son James 
B., daughter Margaret Weston, brother 
John, five grandchildren and a great-grand- 


child. 


DOROTHY SHOEMAKER HusTON, July 31 in 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Born Nov. 30, 1889, 
in Reinbeck, Iowa, she was the widow of 
J. Howard Huston. Prior to her marriage in 
1916, she was an instructor in physical train- 
ing at U Illinois. The Hustons had two sons, 
John H. and Farrel C. 


HELEN SMAILS SWEARINGEN, Nov. 20 in Char- 
lotte, N.C. She was born in Fremont, Neb., 
Dec. 10, 1890. Prior to her marriage she 
was librarian and music supervisor in 
Owatonna, Minn., and then taught music 
in Omaha, Neb. During the summers she 
was director of music at a girls’ camp in 
Vermont. 

In 1923 she and her husband, Henry C. 
Swearingen, moved from Omaha to Chicago 
where he became a manager for the Kelly 
Springfield Tire Co. Mrs. Swearingen was 
president of the Oberlin Women’s Club of 


Chicago 1929-30 and later, when her husband 
was transferred to Cumberland, Md., she 
was vice president of the Woman’s Civic 
Club. She served on the state board of di- 
rectors of the Maryland Federation of Music 
Clubs and the AAUW. With her husband's 
retirement as vice president and general sales 
manager of Kelly Springfield in 1954, the 
Swearingens moved to Charlotte. 

Mr. Swearingen died Nov. 21. They leavea 
son, Gerret Van. Mrs. Swearingen was the 
sister of the late William H. Smails ‘10. 


1914 


MyrtLe Otis CraAwiey, Nov. 1 in Rapid 
City, S.D. She was born Sept. 9, 1890, in 
Farmingdale, S.D. After six years as an in- 
structor of piano and theory at Fisk U. and 
Yankton College, she moved to Rapid City 
where she taught piano privately from 1922 
until her marriage in 1929. 

Mrs. Crawley and her husband, Royal, lived 
in eastern South Dakota for 20 years while 
he was superintendent of school districts in 
Chamberlain, Centerville and Sioux Falls. 
The Crawleys returned to Rapid City in 1949 
and Mrs. Crawley continued to teach piano 
until 1960. She was a member of the So- 
ciety of Mayflower Descendents, D.A.R., 
Minnilusa Pioneer Association and the First 
Congregational Church. 

She leaves her husband. 


ALBERT C. SHATTUCK JR., Sept. 13 in Cin- 
cinnati, where he was born Sept. 2, 1891. 
His father, Judge A. C. Shattuck, was a 
member of the Class of 1878. 

After graduating from the Academy in 
1910, Mr. Shattuck attended the College for 
two years before returning to Cincinnati 
where he sold Packard cars for several years. 
During WWI he was commanding officer of a 
motor transport company in France. 

For many years he was employed with the 
Drackett Co. of Cincinnati. He joined the 
company as a purchasing agent in 1919. 
He was named sales manager in 1922 and 
eleven years later was elected vice president 
of sales. He was elected president of Drac- 
kett in 1943. 

Mr. Shattuck was former secretary of the 
Grocery Association of America and a mem- 
ber of the Cincinnati and Gyro Clubs and the 
Hyde Park Lodge No. 589 F & AM. 

He leaves his wife, Ida Dahling Shattuck, 
daughter Edith (Mrs. Mark Johnson) and 
granddaughter Sylvia. 


1915 


Rosert O. BALLOU, Oct. 11 in West Haven 
Veterans Hospital in Connecticut. A free 
lance writer and editor with several publish- 
ing houses including his own, he joined Vi- 
king Press in 1943. As chief editor he 
compiled many books on Eastern religious 
philosophies as well as the Bible of the 
World (1939). He was ghost writer for 23 
books and his short stories and novelettes ap- 
peared in magazines suchas Redbook. Although 
he retired in the sixties, he continued as a 
consultant to Viking until his death. 

Mr. Ballou began his editing career at U. 
Chicago Press 1925-29 and later was literary 
editor for the Chicago Daily News. During WWI 
he served with the Army Ambulance Corps. 

In addition to his wife, Vera K. Edwardsen, 
he leaves a son, David, and three grand- 
children. 
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1916 


ee 
Nessie L. Hosss, Oct. 25 at Prather Metho- 


dist Home, Alameda, Calif. 

Born in Oberlin, July 15, 1892, she was the 
daughter of W. Dayton and Gertrude Hobbs 
who owned and operated Hobbs Restaurant 
for many years and later managed the old 
Oberlin Inn. The restaurant, a familiar place 
to Oberlin students in the early 1900’s, was 
immortalized in John Prindle Scott’s song 
(‘Way Out in Old Ohio”), “my roommate 
and I are going down to Mister Hobbs’ to 
have a piece of pie.” 

A physical education teacher for 37 years, 
Miss Hobbs was an instructor at Oberlin 
1918-20 and 1923-25. She also taught at 
Western Reserve College for Women and at 
high schools in Seattle, Wash., and Riverside, 
Calif., before joining the teaching staff at 
Roosevelt High School in Oakland, Calif., in 
1925. She continued to teach at Roosevelt 
until her retirement in 1953. During a leave 
of absence in 1930-31, she earned the M.A. 
from Columbia. 


1917 


Harry E. FussetMAn, M.D., Nov. 6 in 
Lorain, Ohio, after a heart attack at the home 
of his son. 

Dr. Fusselman was born in Youngstown, 
Ohio, Oct. 24, 1894. After pre-med work at 
Oberlin 1913-16, he enrolled at Western Re- 
serve Medical School, graduating in 1920. 
He also did considerable graduate work at 
Harvard. All through medical school he 
worked at Cleveland’s East End Settlement 
House. 

Beginning in 1922 Dr. Fusselman was in 
private practice in Youngstown and a staff 
member of the Youngstown Hospital Associa- 
tion, where he also served as an instructor in 
obstetrics at the School of Nursing. For 15 
years he was staff physician at the Florence 
Crittenton Home in Cleveland and during 
the 1920’s he traveled weekly to Sebring, 
Ohio, to hold a baby clinic. He was the physi- 
cian for South High School (Youngstown) 
athletic teams 1921-59 and company physi- 
cian for Ohio Edison for many years. 

Dr. Fusselman leaves sons Randolph and 
Harry Jr., brother Byron, five grandchildren 
and a great-grandchild. His wife, the former 
Rebecca M. Randolph, died in 1976. 


1918 


Lois F. Harvey, July 14, 1977, in Waterbury 
(Conn.) Hospital after an illness of several 
weeks with acute monocytic leukemia. 

Miss Harvey, a lifelong resident of Wood- 
bury, Conn., was born Oct. 24, 1893. She 
was president of Phi Alpha Phi in her senior 
year and taught in Great Barrington, Mass., 
1918-20 and at Woodbury 1922-24. She 
was secretary of the Woodbury Red Cross 
Community Nurse Association in the 1930's 
and treasurer (1927) and president (1929) 
of the Pomperaug Garden Club. 

From the late 1940’s until April 30, 1977, 
she was legal secretary in a Woodbury attor- 
ney’s office. She leaves a niece, Lois L. Ali, 
in Malvern, Pa. 
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DonaLp H. WELLs, Jan. 11 in New York, N.Y., 
of cancer. A resident of Summit, N.J., and 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla., he was the inventor 
of the” air, “oil, “Fuel and’ transniission oil 
filters now used as standard equipment 
around the world. 

Mr. Wells’ first patents were allowed in 
December 1937 following several years of 
experimentation at his family home in 
Croton, Ohio. The first filter was manufac- 
tured and licensed by Purolator Products 
Inc. and was used as standard equipment on 
International Harvester tractors. 

During World War II laboratory tests 
showed that it was no more expensive than 
competitive filters and ran three times as long 
(340 hours). After many months of testing, 
it was installed on Plymouth automobiles and 
then used on jeeps, cars, trucks, ships, air- 
planes and anywhere else that the U.S. Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps used fuel, oil and 
sometimes air. 

A large number of small air filters were 
used to clean the air on gyroscopes so that 
U.S. fighter planes and bombers would al- 
ways be on target. 

After the war the oil filter became stan- 
dard on most autos and in 1957 Ford and 
Chrysler began using it as an air filter. By 
then, patents had expired and most oil and air 
filters began to use the Wells design. 

The article on Page 9, which was being 
written at the time of Mr. Wells’ unexpected 
death, describes the importance of his in- 
ventions in greater detail. 

He was born in Croton, Ohio, April 18, 
1897. He leaves his wife, the former Char- 
lotte Hoop, daughter Jane Ellis and four 
grandchildren. A son, Donald Jr., died in 
1941. 


1919 


Rev. Puiuip J. EckHorr, t, April 21, 1977, 


in Princeton, Ill. Born in Buda, Ill., June 12, 
1887, he graduated from Wheaton College 
(1917) prior to studying at the Graduate 
School of Theology. Beginning in 1919 he 
served Congregational churches in DeLong, 
Dover, Odell, Stillman Valley and Provi- 
dence, Ill., and Iberia, Mo. He also taught 
at Iberia Academy and Junior College. 

Following the death of his wife, the former 
Emily Weeks, the Rev. Mr. Eckhoff resigned 
as pastor of the Stillman Valley Congrega- 
tional Church and went into semi-retirement. 
From 1959 until his death he assisted the 
Hampshire Colony church by calling on 
shut-ins and the elderly in the Princeton 
area. He was former chairman of the Bu- 
reau-Rock River Ministerial Association. 

He is survived by daughters Mrs. Robert 
(Alta Marie) Blakely and Mrs. Kermit (Eunice) 
Ericson, sons Richard and Philip Jr., 17 
grandchildren including Raye Farr ‘63, six 
great-grandchildren and brothers Albert, 
Lorenz and Herman. 


DONALD L. Simpson, Dec. 13 at his home in 
Oberlin. Born in Oberlin, March 6, 1899, he 
taught general science, chemistry and physics 
in the Oberlin public schools from 1920 un- 
til his retirement in 1961. He also taught 
driver education when that course was added 
to the curriculum in the 1950’s. He was 
high school principal 1949-52 but preferred 
to return to teaching as soon as a replace- 
ment could be found. 

Other than his teaching, Mr. Simpson’s 
main interest was in Masonry. A member 
for 50 years, he was past master of Oberlin 
Lodge 380 F & AM, member of Oberlin 
chapter 219 RAM, past commander of Ely- 
ria Commandery and a member of Al Koran 
Shrine in Cleveland. He also served as dis- 
trict deputy grand master of the Grand Lodge 
of Ohio. 

For many years he and his wife, the late 
Marion Willson Simpson, were avid garden- 
ers. Mr. Simpson was famous for his veg- 
etables and sunflowers while his wife main- 
tained large flower beds at the rear of their 
Orchard St. lot. The Simpsons also en- 
joyed camping, especially in the Colorado 
Rockies. 

Mr. Simpson held a master’s degree from 
U.Wisconsin and had completed most of the 
work on his Ph.D. During WWI he served 
in the Navy. 

He was the great grandson of Henry 
Cowles, who taught Greek and Hebrew in the 
Seminary 1835-48 and who was a trustee of 
the College from 1835 to 1840. Sarah 
Cowles Little (AB 1859, AM 1862) was Mr. 
Simpson’s maternal grandmother. His par- 
ents were David P. Simpson (AB 1892, AM 
1895) and Clara H. Little (PhB 1892). 

He is survived by sisters Elizabeth ‘22 
and Alice ‘24. His brother, David, who at- 
tended the College 1925-28 and 1929-30, is 
deceased. 


1920 


ARTHUR K. ALBRIGHT, Dec. 2 at Greenlawn 
Nursing Home in Concord Township, Ohio, 
after a long illness. Born March 11, 1898, 
in Madison, Pa., he resided in Mentor, Ohio, 
for 35 years. From 1920 to 1943 he taught 
school in Kirtland, Ashtabula and Winters- 
ville, Ohio. He also worked as a chemist 
for Diamond Alkali, Borium Chemicals and 
Lake Erie Plating before retiring. He was a 
member of George A. Holly Masonic Lodge 
No. 745, American Legion Post No. 352 
and the Mentor Methodist Church. He leaves 
his wife, the former Florence Goodrich whom 
he married in 1921, daughter Alberta (Mrs. 
William Collins), brother David and three 
grandchildren. 


1921 


Cuartes W. Lautuers, Nov. 3 in Carlisle, Pa. 
A retired lieutenant colonel in the USAR and 
a former teacher and principal in the Chicago 
school system, he represented the second of 
four successive generations to attend Ober- 
lin, including his mother, Celestia Carpenter 
Lauthers who studied in the Conservatory 
1873-74, two children, Rosemary Winder ‘45 
and Charles ‘49 and three Winder grandchil- 
dren, John 68, Sally ‘73 and Andrew ’78. 
Born in Bucyrus, Ohio, Nov. 20, 1893, 
Mr. Lauthers entered Oberlin with the Class 
of 1919 but with the entry of the U.S. into 
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WWI he enlisted in the Oberlin Ambulance 
Corps inJune 1917. He served with that unit 
in Italy and was discharged as a corporal 
June 11, 1919. Following graduation from 
Oberlin he taught in Duluth. In 1925 he 
moved to Chicago, where he was a mathe- 
matics teacher and principal in the public 
schools, his last position being that of prin- 
cipal of Englewood High School. He received 
the M.A. in education from U. Chicago in 
1926 and was a member of Phi Delta Kappa, 
the professional education fraternity. 

Mr. Lauthers remained active in the Army 
Reserve Officer Corps after WWI and was 
called to active service in October 1941 as an 
infantry instructor at Ft. Benning, Ga., with 
rank of captain. He remained on active 
service until February 1946 when he returned 
to Chicago. Again in October 1948 he re- 
turned to active duty in Munich, ending his 
military service in February 1950. He retired 
from the Army Reserve in 1953. 

Additional survivors include his wife and 
Oberlin classmate Marie Radcliffe Lauthers 
whom he married in 1922, son David and 
five grandchildren. 


1922 


ELEANOR Hopkins BENT, Nov. 28 at Evanston 
(Ill.) Hospital of pancreatic cancer. She was 
born on the family farm near Granville, IIl., 
Feb. 15, 1899, and was one of many Hop- 
kinses and Bents to attend Oberlin between 
1862 and the present. Mrs. Bent gradu- 
ated, as a member of Phi Beta Kappa, in 
English with a second major in art history. 
During her student days she was president 
of the Women’s League, chairman of the 
Honor Court, house president at Cranford 
and a member of the YWCA cabinet and the 
Shansi Board. 

Following graduation she returned home 
to assist her father in the family bank until 
her marriage to George Bent ’20 in 1924. 
They moved to Berea, Ky., where Mr. Bent 
worked for Berea College until 1946. From 
then until her death she lived in Kenilworth, 
Ill., while her husband served as Midwest 
finance secretary of the American Friends 
Service Committee till his death in 1964. 

She was president of the Oberlin North 
Shore Women’s Club, active in the League 
of Women Voters, a lifetime member of the 
Chicago Art Institute, volunteer worker for 
the Chicago office of the American Friends 
Service Committee, and for many years 
taught First Day school for the Lake Forest 
Friends Meeting. 

This quiet, gracious lady had an unusual 
ability to bring forth the best in everyone 
she dealt with. Her life was an endless suc- 
cession of small kindnesses done at the right 
time. 

She is survived by two sons, Wilson H. ‘48 
and George R. ’52, a daughter, Eleanor Bent 
Plank ’48, and eight grandchildren including 
Nancy Bent ’75 and David Plank ‘76. 

Memorial gifts may be given to the Hop- 
kins-Whitaker-Bent Oberlin Scholarship 
Fund. 


Rev. SamueL R. McKinstry, t, Oct. 16 in 
Hazelton, Pa. A retired Presbyterian min- 
ister, he was born in Cool Springs, Pa., Nov. 
24, 1886. He graduated from Grove City 
College (1918) and received the B.D. from 
Auburn Theological Seminary (1921). He 
earned the S.T.M. at Oberlin. 
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The Rev. Mr. McKinstry was minister of 
the Presbyterian church in Marion, N.Y., 
1922-29 and then served the Avoca, N.Y., 
Presbyterian Church for 26 years. He re- 
turned to the Marion church for two years 
prior to his retirement in 1957. Following 
retirement he and his wife, Myrl, resided in 
Daytona Beach, Fla., but three years ago, 
they moved to Conyngham, N.Y., to be near 
their son, Richard. 

Besides his wife and son, he leaves an- 
other son, Dr. Herbert McKinstry, nine 
grandchildren and two sisters, Mrs. Sara 
Fleming and Mrs. LaRue Davis. 


1923 


KENNETH R. TELFER, July 13, 1976. Long as- 
sociated with the publishing industry, he be- 
gan his career in 1927 as an advertising rep- 
resentative with Crowell-Collier in New York 
City. In 1950 he was appointed eastern 
sales manager for the McCall Corp. but re- 
signed after a year to publish the East Hart- 
ford Gazette 1951-52. From 1952 until his re- 
tirement in 1965, he was a senior marketing 
consultant with the F. W. Dodge division of 
McGraw-Hill. 

Mr. Telfer was born in Chicago, Oct. 28, 
1899. After receiving the M.B.A. from Har- 
vard in 1925, he was a salesman for the 
Royal Baking Powder Co. and a real estate 
broker with Todd, Robertson & Todd, both in 
New York City. 

Following his retirement, he and his wife, 
Janet, moved from New York to Tryon, N.C., 
and later resided in Hilton Head, S.C. For 
several years he was a visiting lecturer in 
economics at Wofford College and Clemson 
U. The Telfers had two daughters, Barbara 
and Deborah. 


1924 


PrisciLLA PEARL, Aug. 1, 1975, in Lakewood, 
Ohio. For over 40 years she was an elemen- 
tary teacher in the Lakewood public schools. 
She began teaching at Madison School and 
later transferred to Franklin School. She 
was an excellent photographer and produced 
a number of travelogues of her European 
trips which now are used by the Lakewood 
Board of Education. 

Miss Pearl was born in Indianapolis, Jan. 
21, 1902. Her father, Edwin S., graduated 
from the College in 1894 and her mother 
studied in the Conservatory for two years, 
beginning in 1900. 

Miss Pearl is survived by a brother, Edwin. 
Her sister, Mary ’26, is deceased. 


1925 


KATHRYN LAKE MILLER, Oct. 26 in Phoenix, 
Ariz., of a heart attack. Born in Shenan- 
doah, Iowa, Dec. 29, 1903, she received the 
master’s degree from Columbia Teachers’ 
College in 1932. For many years she was an 
elementary teacher in the Phoenix public 
schools. Earlier she taught in Eusley and 
Bay View, Ala., Hempstead, N.Y., and Ajo, 
Ariz. 

Mrs. Miller and her husband, Norman, 
traveled extensively in Australia, New Zea- 
land, Scandinavia, the Netherlands, Yugo- 
slavia, Greece and the Orient. They were 
married in 1950. 


1927 


SAMUEL S. Parks, Nov. 25 in South Venice, 
Fla. A native of Cleveland, he resided for 
many years in Willoughby, Ohio, where his 
wife, the former Lois Worthington, headed 
the Sunny Lane School for the Mentally Re- 
tarded. As a state tax examiner, Mr. Parks 
was involved in sales tax inspection and audi- 
ting in the Cleveland area. He attended 
Western Reserve Law School 1927-29. He 
leaves his wife, daughter Susan ‘61 (Mrs. J. 
Daniel Saint-Amour) and son Richard. The 
Parks were married in 1933. 


Quic.Ley R. Woop, Jan. 13 at Crestwood Care 
Center in Shelby, Ohio. He was born in 
Shelby, Sept. 6, 1905, and resided in the 
Cleveland area most of his life. Prior to en- 
rolling at Oberlin, he graduated from Kem- 
per Military School in Missouri. 


1928 


NinA BALDWIN DuncAN, Nov. 22 in Albuquer- 
que, N.M., after a lengthy illness. 

Born in Cleveland, June 7, 1907, she ma- 
jored in French at Oberlin and then took ad- 
ditional courses for the B.L.S. at Western Re- 
serve (1929). After several years as cata- 
loguer at the public library in Lorain, Ohio, 
she moved to the Madison, Wis., Free Li- 
brary, where she was a circulation assistant 
and reference librarian 1932-34. She later 
was head of the Wisconsin Legislative Ref- 
erence Service in Madison. 

In 1938 Mrs. Duncan and her husband, 
Robert A. ‘26, professor of modern lan- 
guages, moved to Albuquerque where he 
joined the U.New Mexico faculty. Although 
she was busy raising three children, she 
found time to serve as cataloguer for the 
Kirtland AFB Atomic Energy Library in 1949- 
50. From 1950 to 1963 she was librarian 
for the Bernalillo County Medical Society 
and then was a part-time cataloguer at the 
U.New Mexico Law School Library. She re- 
tired in 1972. 

She was a former treasurer of the Albu- 
querque Library Association, placement 
chairman of the Rio Grande chapter of Spe- 
cial Libraries Association, scholarship com- 
mittee and institutional libraries chairman of 
the New Mexico Library Association and 
charter member of the Albuquerque League 
of Women Voters. 

Mrs. Duncan is survived by her husband, 
children Robert, Nancy (Mrs. Ronald Swig- 
ger), and John ‘66, and a sister. 


EvetyN F. ScHAuFELE, Nov. 26 in Nashville, 
Tenn. A resident of Stoney Lake, Mich., 
she was en route to Florida for the winter 
when she became ill. She previously had 
heart surgery. 

Miss Schaufele was born April 27, 1907, 
in Massillon, Ohio. From 1938 until her 
retirement in 1969, she taught girls’ physical 
education in the Cleveland Heights-University 
Heights (Ohio) school system. Before joining 
the Heights system, she taught in Westlake, 
Ohio. She held a masters in phys ed from 
U.lowa (1940) and throughout her life kept 
fit by swimming, golfing and hiking. 

As a member of the American Association 
of Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
she helped compile a curriculum for grades 
seven through nine. She was past president 
of the Cleveland Women’s Physical Educa- 
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tion and Recreation Association and secre- 
tary of the Ohio Health and Physical Educa- 
tion Association. 


1931 


WituiAM W. Barr, Dec. 18 in Elyria, Ohio, 
after a long illness. Born in Avon Lake, 
Ohio, he had resided in Avon for the past 
30 years. He attended the College 1927-30 
and received the B.S. from Ashland College 
and the M.A. from Western Reserve. He be- 
gan his teaching career as a fifth and sixth 
grade teacher at Brookside School in 1930 
and was superintendent of the Sheffield-Shef- 
field Lake (Ohio) school district from 1942 
until 1965 when he retired because of ill 
health. 

Mr. Barr served on the Lorain County 
(Ohio) Athletic Board for 20 years and was 
a past president of the Lorain County and 
the Inland Conference Education Associa- 
tions. He was a member of the Lorain Coun- 
ty, Ohio and the National Retired Teachers 
Associations and the Avon Methodist Church 
where he was a Sunday school superinten- 
dent. 

He leaves his wife of 47 years, the former 
Ruth Hancock, daughter Mrs. Nancy Dever, 
two grandchildren and a brother, Chester. 
Brothers Alfred R. ‘30 and Glenn S., who at- 
tended the College 1931-32, are deceased. 


1932 


Puitip L. DuNnkte, M.D., Oct. 21 at Roger 
Williams Hospital, Providence, R.I., of car- 
diac arrest after surgery. 

A resident of Harrisville, R.I., since 1948, 
Dr. Dunkle maintained a private practice 
until health problems necessitated early re- 
tirement in 1962. He graduated from 
Hahnemann Medical College in 1936 and 
interned at Roger Williams Hospital. Before 
establishing a private practice he was on 
the staff of the state sanatorium at Wallum 
Lake, R.I., and during WWII he served as a 
flight surgeon in the Caribbean. He was a 
trustee of Berean Baptist Church of Harris- 
ville. 

Born in Denver, April 8, 1911, he was the 
son of a mining engineer who was killed in 
an Arizona mine accident in 1912. Several 
years later his mother married Rev. Robert 
B. Simmons ’13t. 

He is survived by his wife, Mary, and a 
brother, Trumbull Simmons. 


1935 


ALLEN W. BussMAN, Oct. 21 in the North 
Olmsted (Ohio) office of the Sun Newspapers, 
of a heart attack while preparing copy for 
the weekly editions of the Sun Herald and the 
Lakewood Sun Post. 

Involved for many years in television and 
newspaper advertising, Mr. Bussman began 
his career as contact man and creative 
writer in the Cleveland office of the New York 
advertising firm of Fuller, Smith & Ross. 
Later he spent 19 years at the Cleveland- 
based Marschalk Co., producing brochures 
and television commercials for such firms 
as Westinghouse, Sherwin Williams, Ohio 
Bell and Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. 
He scripted the first Sohio “Jackpot” com- 
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mercial produced live on TV and created the 

Let Your Fingers Do the Walking” phrase 
to advertise Ohio Bell’s Yellow Pages. Many 
of his commercials took top prizes in na- 
tional competitions. 

Mr. Bussman took early retirement from 
Marschalk in 1969, but after a year off, 
he started a second career at Sunpapers 
as a real estate advertising representative. 
He was past president of the West Park 
Kiwanis Club and a former member of the 
Cleveland Oberlin Alumni Club and Bethany 
English Lutheran Church. 

Born in Cleveland in 1913, he studied at 
Oberlin 1931-33. During WWII he was an 
Army lieutenant for four years in the Pacific 
and the European theaters. 

He leaves his wife, Emily, whom he mar- 
ried in 1949, and his father. 


ELLsworTH H. Morse, Nov. 29 in Washington, 
D.C., of a heart attack. 

An employee of the General Accounting 
Office since 1946, he was appointed assistant 
comptroller in 1972. Working in coordina- 
tion with other government agencies he 
helped promote financial management 
throughout the federal government. As 
early as 1958 he served as the comptroller 
general's personal representative in the 
Joint Program to Improve Accounting in the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Morse was a leader in federal account- 
ing and financial management outside the 
GAO, serving in various capacities in pro- 
fessional organizations. He was a member 
of the auditing standards committee of the 
American Institute of Certified Public Ac- 
countants, national president of the Associ- 
ation of Government Accountants and chair- 
man of the board of auditors for the Orga- 
nization of American States. 

Since the beginning of the International 
Journal of Government Auditing in 1974, he was 
the editor of the publication which is spon- 
sored by the International Organization of 
Supreme Audit Institutions. He also wrote 
numerous articles for other financial publi- 
cations. In 1967 he received the Comptrol- 
ler General’s Award for outstanding service 
and the following year he was honored with 
the National Civil Service League Career 
Service Award. 

A native of Shelby, Ohio, Mr. Morse was 
born Dec. 1, 1913. He earned the M.B.A. 
at U.Michigan in 1937. Prior to joining the 
GAO, he was an accountant with Arthur 
Andersen in Detroit and served on the staff 
of the Navy Price Adjustment Board during 
WWIL. 

Mr. Morse leaves his wife, Virginia Gar- 
bison ’35, daughters Ellen Yokel and Jeanne 
and two grandchildren. The Morses were 
married in 1942. 
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1938 


E. Loteta Woop, A.M.+t, Jan. 2 in Claremont, 
Calif. For over 30 years she was a mission- 
ary in India under the American Board of 
Commissioners of Foreign Missions (UCC). 
She went to India in 1929 as principal of 
Rahuri Girls’ School, returning to the U.S. 
to earn the B.D. from the Graduate School 
of Theology in 1947. When she went back 
to India a year later, she joined the faculty at 
the United Theological College of Western 
India in Poona where she taught until her 
retirement in 1961. She completed the 
S.T.M. at Oberlin in 1953. 


Miss Wood did her undergraduate work at 
Grinnell College (1916) and taught in the 
public schools of Sioux City, Iowa, 1916-18 
and 1923-29. She was born in Sioux City, 
May 9, 1895. Her mother, Ella Harrington 
Wood, attended the College 1883-86. 


1940 


Este M. Stokes, Jan. 13 at Lutheran Medi- 
cal Center in Cleveland, of cancer. A long- 
time resident of Rocky River, Ohio, she 
taught fourth grade at the Halle School 
for 18 years. She joined the Cleveland 
school system in 1940 as a dental hygiene 
teacher. She received the M.A. in educa- 
tion from Western Reserve U. (1950) and 
did additional work at Kent State and Ohio U. 

Miss Stokes was a Sunday school teacher 
for 25 years and a member of the Women’s 
Guild at Rocky River Methodist Church. 
She belonged to Delta Kappa Gamma, 
Lakewood College Club and the Cleveland 
Teachers Union. Her hobby was flowers and 
she enjoyed gardening under flourescent 
lights in winter. 

She leaves her parents, John E. and Elsie 
Stokes of Rocky River, two nieces and a 
nephew. Her brother, John E. Jr. ’43, died 
in 1962. 


1941 


MarTIN J. WEGMAN, Oct. 28 at Lutheran 
Medical Center in Cleveland, Ohio, after a 
heart attack. 

An attorney in private practice in Cleve- 
land since 1948, he was municipal judge in 
Lyndhurst, Ohio, until 1970 when the post 
became a full-time position and he decided 
not to seek re-election. He was concurrently 
solicitor for the villages of Pepper Pike, 
Solon, Bratenahl and Reminderville and as- 
sistant law director in Shaker Heights. 

In addition to being an active member of 
St. John’s Lutheran Church in Cleveland 
and later of Concordia Lutheran Church in 
Independence, he was former general coun- 
sel, secretary and a director of the Ohio 
Council of the Lutheran Church, Missouri 
Synod, and a trustee of the Cleveland Lu- 
theran High School Association. He was 
past president of the Charles Kell post of 
the American Legion and the Lyndhurst 
Safety Council and a member of the board 
of directors of the Citizens Savings Bank 
in Pemberton, Ohio, and Modern Tool and 
Die, where he worked as an apprentice die 
maker and bookkeeper in the 1930’s to earn 
money to enroll at Oberlin. 

Born and reared on a farm near Pember- 
ville, Ohio, he supported himself at Oberlin 
by delivering 400 copies of the New York 
Times daily and organizing a student laun- 
dry service. He was a member of the Foren- 
sic Union, the YMCA cabinet and the var- 
sity track team. 

Mr. Wegman entered Western Reserve Law 
School after graduating from Oberlin but 
was soon drafted into the Army and assigned 
to Gen. Patton’s Third Army as a regimental 
officer with the 80th Infantry in France. Dis- 
charged with the rank of major, he returned 
to Western Reserve where he was elected to 
the Order of the Coif and received the LL.B. 
in 1948. 

As a registered instrument pilot, he en- 
joyed flying his own airplane and had re- 
cently received his commercial pilot license. 
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He leaves his wife, Georgia Maxwell Weg- 
man ‘40 whom he married in 1941, children 
Martha Hessler, Patricia Weeks, Viola and 
Mark, brothers Arthur, Carsten, Earl and 
Theodore, stepbrother Paul Miller and sister 
Alyne Rist. 


1944 


Harry E. HamiLton, Nov. 1 at his home in 
Columbus, Ohio, of cancer. Associated with 
the Nationwide Insurance Co. since 1952, he 
held several management positions in public 
relations and was most recently director of 
corporate communications. In May 1977 
he received the distinguished practitioner 
award from the Central Ohio chapter of the 
Public Relations Society of America. 

A past president of the Central Ohio PRSA, 
Mr. Hamilton served on the boards of the 
Lincoln Village Company and the Mid-Ohio 
Health Planning Federation. He also was a 
member of the Franklin County Citizens 
Council on Child Welfare. 

Born Jan. 18, 1923, in Nanking, China, 
where his parents were missionaries, he 
moved to Oberlin in 1931 when his father, 
Clarence H. Hamilton, joined the faculty of 
the Graduate School of Theology. After 
graduating from Western Reserve Academy 
in Hudson, Ohio, Mr. Hamilton attended 
Oberlin 1940-43 and then served two years 
as a Navy pilot before completing the A.B. 
at Yale (1947). Before working for Nation- 
wide, he was associate editor of the Oberlin 
Times 1948-50 and assistant director, sales 
training, for Sherwin Williams Paint Co. of 
Cleveland. 

In addition to his parents, Emeritus Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Hamilton, he leaves his wife, 
Geraldine, two children, sisters Ruth ‘39 
(Mrs. Thomas Potts) and Miriam ‘40 (Mrs. 
Arthur K. Berliner) and brother Robert ‘46. 


1947 


GERTRUDE SCHARR (furmerly Szaroleta) 
SORENSEN, Oct. 7 in San Rafael, Calif., of 
cancer. A _ professional! inist and violist, 
she had appeared with Maurice Wilk, Si- 
guard Rascher and Hari Temianka and was 
a former member of the Vermont State 
Fargo-Moorhead, Ohio University and Mid- 
Ohio Symphonies. 

From 1947 to 1952 Mrs. Sorensen was as- 
sistant professor of piano at Concordia Col- 
lege and then was secretary to the concert 
manager at Juilliard for a year. Beginning in 
1953 she was an instructor for six years at 
Ohio U. and taught at summer music camps 
in Pennsylvania, Kentucky and Ohio. 

Following her marriage in 1959 to Forest 
M. Sorensen, an engineer with Pacific Gas 
and Electric, she settled in Greenbrae, Calif., 
where she taught piano privately for 17 
years. She was a member of the music fac- 
ulty at the College of Marin 1970-76 and 
held weekly music appreciation classes for 
pre-schoolers, Music for Moppets, in her 
home. A past president of the San Francisco 
chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon, she had been 
book review editor of The Triangle, the orga- 
nization’s professional journal, since 1964. 

Mrs. Sorensen was born in Lorain, Ohio, 
Dec. 13, 1925. She received the Mus.M. 
from the Cleveland Institute of Music in 
1950 and did post graduate work at Juilliard. 

She leaves her husband, children Eric, 
Kenneth and Gail, and her mother, Mrs. 
Bertha Witte. 
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1951 


Davip F. RicHey, Nov. 15 in Winston-Salem, 
N.C., after a lengthy illness. For the past 
17 years he taught piano, theory and compo- 
sition at Davidson College. An accom- 
plished musician and composer, he received 
two honors from Yale in 1959, the Ditson 
Fellowship for further study and the Jackson 
Award for best string composition of the 
year. He also won first place in string quar- 
tet composition at the 1962 Rheta A. Sos- 
land contest in Kansas City. 

Born March 14, 1928, in Dallas, Texas, 
he grew up in Abilene where his parents 
operated a boys ranch. He earned the 
Mus.B. and the Mus.M. (1953) in piano 
with honors from the Conservatory. After 
two years as a chaplain’s assistant at Fort 
Hood, he enrolled at Yale and received the 
Mus.M. in composition in 1959. 

He leaves his wife, Elaine Lee ‘53, sons 
Lee, Craig and Evan, and his mother, Mrs. 
Ben Richey. 


1953 


DoNnaALD C. Hume Jr., Oct. 28 in Canton, 
Ohio, following a three-week illness. For 
the past 21 years he was president of Hume 
for Homes in Alliance, Ohio, and was past 
president of the Alliance Area Board of Real- 
tors. He was also a member of the First 
Presbyterian Church, the Air Naval Reserve, 
the Alliance Country Club, Conrad Lodge 
271, Scottish Rite and Tadmore Shrine, 
where he served on the foot patrol. 

Born in Alliance, Sept. 28, 1931, Mr. Hume 
attended the College 1949-50 and then 
studied at Mt. Union. His father, Dr. Don- 
ald C. Sr., was enrolled at Oberlin 1923-25. 
In addition to his parents, he leaves his wife, 
Kathryn, children Cynthia Cunningham, 
Donald C. III and Scott, sister Mrs. Harry 
Angle, brother Robert M. and a grandson. 


1968 


RosBert G. RoIsMAN, M.D., Jan. 11 in Oak- 
land, Calif., of melanoma, a form of skin 
cancer, after a 14-month illness. 

He was born in Hartford, Conn., March 18, 
1946, and attended Oberlin for two years. 
He left school in 1967 and traveled around 
the world twice, working as a seaman on a 
Norwegian freighter. He received the B.S. 
in biochemistry from Berkeley in 1972 and 
entered a doctoral program in biophysics, 
doing radiobiological research on the effect 
of accelerated ions on human cells at the 
Bevatron at Lawrence and Donner Labora- 
tories, University of California, Berkeley, 
and published several papers on the use of 
heavy ion radiation for the treatment of 
cancer. After receiving his master’s degree, 
he enrolled at Case Western Reserve Medical 
School where he received the M.D. in June 
1977. He was working as a medical intern 
at Highland Hospital in Oakland until two 
months before his death. 

Dr. Roisman leaves his wife, Tricia Ann, 
who is expecting a child in May; his parents, 
Milton and Regina (Philips) Roisman_ of 
Santa Barbara; brothers Richard ‘66 and Jef- 


frey, and uncles Jesse Philips ’37 and Irving 
Philips, M.D., ’43. 


News 


1977 


Pam HAHN has been in Midland, Texas, 
since August, playing principal harp with the 
Midland/Odessa Symphony, teaching harp 
privately and appearing at the Midland Hil- 
ton Hotel. Address: 2439 Whitmore Blvd., 
#40F, Midland, TX 79701. 

Jimmy Jones and Cheryl Rivers ’76 were 
married Aug. 6 at Bethel AME Church, Free- 
port, N.Y. Jim and Cheryl are grad students 
at Bowling Green State U. and Case Western 
Reserve, respectively. 

PRISCILLA JOSLIN is studying Latin Amer- 
ican studies at the Thunderbird Campus of 
the American Graduate School of Interna- 
tional Management, Glendale, Ariz. 

Dan Levy is a researcher in the organic, 
analytical and environmental chemistry 
section at the Battelle Memorial Institute in 
Columbus, Ohio. Address: 753 S. Pearl, 
Columbus, OH 43206. 

Steve Maas is editor of the Southeast Post, 
a suburban weekly newspaper in Milwaukee, 
which he runs with “assorted stringers.” 
Address: 2722 S. Quincy Ave., Milwaukee, 
WI 53207. 

SUSAN SANDERSON has moved to 28 Essex 
St., #1, Cambridge, MA 02139. 


1976 


ELIZABETH BEIRNE Lippitt is an assistant on 
the utilization review committee at Peter 
Bent Brigham Hospital, working with the 
medical auditor on status reviews of Medi- 
care and Medicaid patients. Address: 103 
Hunnewell Ave., Newton, MA 02158. 

Marty BERGMAN is studying medicine at 
the University of Roma, “speaking Italian 
and doing just fine.” Address: clo Tozzi, 
Strada 36, #5, L’Aquila 67100, Italy. 

BARBARA BRANAMAN has_ received the 
master’s degree at the American Graduate 
School of International Management. 

Harry BONNER and his wife, the former 
Debra Channel of Flint, Mich., have begun 
filling a three-year contract at the Suehn In- 
dustrial Mission in Monrovia, Liberia. They 
were married last summer. Harry received 
a master’s degree in outdoor recreation and 
Debra the M.A. in voice performance from 
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U. Mich. in August. She received the B.A. 
in voice performance and B.S. in music edu- 
cation from Kentucky State U. in 1975. 

JACQUELINE BRADLEY and Everett Glenn 
'74 were married Aug. 13 in Oakland, Calif. 
Al Wellington ‘69 was best man and Jackie’s 
sisters, Kim Bradley and Sherri MacKay, 
were maid and matron-of-honor. Members 
of the wedding party included CHeryt Bur- 
NEY, MICHELLE MARTIN, CHARLES Morris 
and Rene STANLEY. Howard Bess ’75 and 
Minpy BROWN also attended the wedding. 
Everett, a ’77 grad of Case Western Reserve 
Law School, has joined the Cleveland firm 
of Guren, Merritt, Sogg & Cohen while Jackie 
is attending CWRU Law School. Address: 
Apt. 305, 1990 Ford Dr., Cleveland, OH 
44106. 

In September Norma Dominick returned 
from a year as a Fulbright scholar in Ham- 
burg where she studied modern German lit- 
erature and played viola in local orchestral 
and chamber ensembles. She is currently a 
grad student in German at Harvard and 
studying viola with a member of the Boston 
Symphony. Address: 333 A Harvard St., #3, 
Cambridge, MA 02139. Phone: (617) 547- 
5503. 

JEAN HANSEN and Timothy Hein planned 
to be married Dec. 30 at St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church in Marion, Iowa. Jean teaches clari- 
net at Coe College and is principal clarinet- 
ist with the Cedar Rapids Symphony. Tim 
conducts the Cedar Rapids Concert Chorale 
and is assistant conductor of the Youth Sym- 
phony. Both have completed master’s de- 
grees at Northwestern. 

Patricia Hummons and Sylvester Clark 
were married Jan. 7 at the North United 
Methodist Church in Indianapolis. 

Liz Kropp is working in the international 
division of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
organizing bilateral conferences between 
American and European business representa- 
tives. The job has already taken her to 
Budapest and she is looking forward to 
Bulgaria and Romania. Address: 3040 Idaho 
Ave. N.W., #714, Washington, DC 20016. 
Phone: 202/363-2052. 

Kim MarkerT is currently enrolled in the 
M.A.T. program at Brown. 

KatyA O’KANE is an administrative assis- 
tant for a mental health day treatment pro- 
gram in Jamaica Plain, Mass., which serves 
chronically disabled people. She is part of a 
team, including an occupational therapist, a 
rehabilitation counselor, allied health pro- 
fessional, social worker and psychiatrist, who 
coordinate pre-vocational training and so- 
cial/recreational activities as well as individ- 
ual and group therapy. Address: 425 S. 
Huntington, Apt. 16, Jamaica Plain, MA 
02130. Phone: (617) 522-8179. 

Ken PERKINS is enrolled in the clinical 
psychology program at U. Iowa. Address: 
Currier, N34, University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
IA 52242. 

AILEEN ROTHENBERG has relocated to Seattle 
where she is a student programs assistant at 
South Seattle Community College. Address: 
3624 Palatine Ave., North, Seattle, WA 
98103. Phone: (206) 632-9142. 

JOHN Saint is a second year medical stu- 
dent at Washington U. in St. Louis. 

ELLEN TARNOFSKY is “getting an exposure to 
the international side of publishing, both in 
terms of editorial content and nuts-and-bolts 
operations” at Paddington Press, a small, 
non-fiction house with offices in New York and 
London. She is sharing a Manhattan apart- 
ment with two friends, one, a grad student, 
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and one who runs a day care center. Ad- 
dress: 334 West 86th St., New York, NY 
10024. 
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Marc Cuaretz and Andrea Barkan ’77 
were married Aug. 20 on Long Island, N.Y. 
Oberlinians attending were Skip and Pam 
(Stone) Cutrell, Laura Kantrowitz and Murray 
White, all ’76, Peter KENNEDY, and ROBERT 
and Roni (Kohen ’76) Lemte. Marc is in the 
second year of law school at U. Virginia 
where Andrea is completing her under- 
graduate work. Address: 409 Altamont St., 
Charlottesville, VA 22901. Phone: 804/977- 
oh Utley 

Betsy ELSAEssER is a staff physical thera- 
pist at Presbyterian Hospital in Charlotte, 
N.C. She recently completed the post-grad 
program at Northwestern U. with intern- 
ships at U. Michigan Medical Center and 
Massachusetts General Hospital in Boston. 
Address: 4215 Commonwealth Ave., Char- 
lotte, NC 28205. 

ELEANOR FRUCHTMAN is head of the music 
department at Toronto Waldorf School and 
plays violin in chamber music groups. Ad- 
dress: Apt. 1017, 40 Fountainhead Rd., 
Downsview, Ontario, M3J 2V1, Canada. 

Pat IkeDA and Mathis Szykowski, associ- 
ate professor of French, were married by 
Grover Zinn, associate professor of religion, 
Jan. 7 in Fairchild Chapel. ANNiE ToBIN was 
maid of honor and Vinio Rossi, McCandless 
Professor of French, was best man. Music 
was furnished by Eric Nagel ’73, Marcie Zim- 
merman ‘78 and Russell Paige, a new stu- 
dent at the Conservatory. 

LYNN JOHNSON has joined the Birmingham 
(Ala.) Symphony. She writes, “We will 
definitely have some violin openings down 


here. Anyone who might be interested can 
contact me at 1401 Carsen Rd., Apt. 87, 
Birmingham, Ala. 35215 Phone: (205) 
854-0604.” 


MicHELE MarTHiAS received the M.A. in 
piano performance from Bowling Green 
State U. in August and now is working on 
her doctorate at U. Wisconsin where she is 
studying with Howard Karp. Address: 409 
W. Doty, Apt. 10, Madison, WI 53703. 

Tom OastTeR is a pharmaceutical sales rep- 
resentative in the Milwaukee area for Smith, 
Kline and French Laboratories of Philadel- 
phia. Address: 2054 South 102nd St., West 
Allis, WI 53227. Phone: 414/546-0547. 

Lesuic PHILLIPS is working towards the 
Ph.D. in English at U. Virginia, where he is 
also director of forensics. Address: 312 13th 
St., N.W., #23, Charlottesville, VA 22903. 

Lee TeEpLey is organist and director of seven 
choirs at the First Presbyterian Church in 
Lewiston, N.Y. He received the Mus.M. and 
the Performer’s Certificate from Eastman 
last May. Address: 335 South 7th St., #8, 
Lewiston, NY 14092. 

Linsey Witt and Bitt BuRDICK were mar- 
ried Aug. 28 in Wallingford, Pa. Linsey is 
finishing nursing school at Cornell and Bill 
is in his third year at Cornell Medical 
School. Address: 420 East 70th St., Apt. 9Q, 


New York, NY 10021. Phone: 212/474- 
4131. 
MicHaEL and Holly WILLIAMS have a 


daughter, Amy Lynn, born Sept. 11. Mike 
received the M.B.A. from Pitt and is manager 
of budgets and planning for NRM Corp. in 
Columbiana, Ohio. Address: 38341 Adams 


Rd., Lisbon, OH 44432. 


In November Georcia YUAN attended the 
national meeting of the Geological Society of 
America in Seattle. She and Oberlin 
geologists Don Gest, Bonnie Robinsen, 
Madeleine Millholland and Chris Brown, all 
‘74, reminisced over pizza. Georgia is em- 
ployed by the California Energy Commis- 
sion, Bonnie with Amoco and Madeleine with 
Bendix. Chris is working in Grand Junction, 
Colo. Georgia’s address: 1425 Alma St., Palo 
Alto, CA 94301. 


1974 Cluster reunion May 27-29 


ANNE Burkus has returned from a year in 
Taiwan studying Chinese and is continuing 
graduate work in Chinese art history at Berke- 
ley. 

Bass DeMeritT recently received a mas- 
ter’s degree from the American Graduate 
School of International Management in Glen- 
dale, Ariz. 

EVERETT GLENN and Jacqueline Bradley were 
married Aug. 13 in Oakland, Calif. (see 
‘76 Class Note). He now is working for the 
Cleveland law firm of Guren, Merritt, Sogg 
& Cohen. 

Caro. HALLowitz received the J.D. with 
distinction from Boston U. Law School in 
June and recently passed the California Bar 
exam. 

Having received the masters in city and 
regional planning from Cornell, CHAaRITy 
JANERETTE is assistant cultural attache at the 
American Embassy in Madrid, Spain (USIS, 
APO, New York, NY 09285). 

Bitt KILLORAN graduated from Washing- 
ton U. School of Law last May. He has 
passed the Illinois Bar and began working in 
October for the NLRB as a trial attorney in 
the 13th Regional office, 219 S. Dearborn, 
Chicago, IL 60604. Home address: 1053 W. 
Lill, IL 60614. 


MOVING? 

If you’re moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Maga- 
zine can follow you, free of charge, 
to keep you posted on your class- 
mates and news about Oberlin. 

Just mail this coupon to Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine, Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
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If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not 
add a note of explanation so we can 
let your classmates know? 
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Oberlin College 


announces 


The 
Seventh 
Baroque 

Performance 


Institute 
for Voices and Viols 
Baroque Violin 
and ‘Cello 
Baroque Flute 
Baroque Oboe 
Baroque Bassoon 
and Harpsichord 
at Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 
June 25-July 16 
August Wenzinger, 
Musical Director 


For full information 
call or write: 


Prof. Lisa Crawford 
Oberlin College Conservatory 
of Music 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
(216) 775-8216 
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Capt. Dan Durrey, an instructor pilot op- 
erations officer at McConnell AFB, Kan., is 
a member of the 37th Air Reserve and Re- 
covery Squadron which recently received 
the Air Force Outstanding Unit Award for 
meritorious service. 

Eric Epstein has received the M.Arch. 
from Yale School of Architecture and is in 
practice at 84 Lyon St., New Haven, Conn. 
OGodd2 

RoBERT FEINSTEIN is working with French- 
speaking students in the New York City 
public schools who are having problems in 
English and who sometimes need counsel- 
ing. Address: 1750 E. 14th St., Brooklyn, 
NY 11229. Phone: (212) 627-0713. 

RutH Gruser has been transferred to the 
London bureau of United Press Internation- 
al after three years with UPI in Brussels. 
She can be reached c/o UPI, 8 Bouverie St., 
London EC4, England. 

DAN and SHARON (ISHIKI) HENDRIKSEN 
have a daughter, Ellen Setsuko, born July 15, 
1977. Dan has completed his post-doctoral 
fellowship at U. Rochester and now is a re- 
search chemist at Exxon’s corporate research 
labs in Linden, N.J. Sharon is “taking a 
break” from teaching junior high English to 
care for Ellen. 42 Madison Ave., Fanwood, 
NJ 07023. Phone: (201) 322-5447. 

Scott JOHNSON has earned a master’s 
degree from the American Graduate School 
of International Management. 

Dick MELLMAN is completing his second 
year as a staff attorney with Neighborhood 
Legal Services in Pittsburgh and_ taking 
violin lessons in his spare time. 

Joe MisNer has moved from Washington, 
D.C., to Los Angeles where he is a financial 
analyst/economist for the Los Angeles 
County Transportation Commission. The new 
agency is evaluating and preparing a mass 
transit package for the LA area which will 
require voter approval of a one-half percent 
sales tax. Voters have turned down three 
previous mass transit proposals. Address: 
274 S. Lafayette Park Place, #133, Los An- 
geles, CA 90057. 

GreGORY MOsHER will become artistic di- 
rector of the Kenneth Sawyer Goodman 
theater in Chicago next fall when William 
Woodman’s__recently-announced __resigna- 
tion takes effect. Mosher has been Wood- 
man’s assistant ever since Woodman became 
director in 1973. 

TomM and FRAN (PHELAN) ROACH have 
brought a “huge old house” in central Okla- 
homa City and they plan “extensive renova- 
tion of it, except that it needs only moderate 
structural work.” Although Tom finished 
law school at U. Okla. in June 1976, he didn’t 
start practice until last July. His firm, Grace, 
Carpenter and Speegle, immediately gave 
him “a caseload like the legal aid staff's.” 
The partners specialize in personal injuries 
and criminal work and Tom gets “everything 
else.” An open house was held Dec. 16 to 
celebrate Tom's association with the firm. 
Address: 605 NW 18, Oklahoma City, OK 
Hei Mte. 

CaROL WINCENC, principal flutist of the 
St. Paul Chamber Orchestra, is on leave in 
New York City to perform as part of the 
Metropolitan Museum Concert series. She 
presented a solo recital Dec. 17 at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. Address: 875 West 
End Ave., #14G, New York, NY 10025. 
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Jim BRINKMAN is working for Yergen & 
Meyer, a public accounting firm in Portland, 
Ore. While looking for an apartment last — 
fall, he stayed for a few weeks with FRED 
and Dede MINNEAR. Jim now is living at 
2056 S. E. Salmon, Portland, OR 97214. 

STEWART EDELSTEIN, an associate at 
Cohen and Wolf in Bridgeport, Conn., is a 
part-time faculty member at U. Bridgeport 
Law School. He also teaches at the uni- 
versity's Connecticut Center for Continuing 
Education and is chairman of the Fairfield 
U. Legal Assistant Advisory Committee. 

Bos and ALISON (DUTTON) Markwoop be- 
came the parents of Ian Scott on Nov. 10, 
1977, the birthday of the Marine Corps (a 
fact which, perhaps, Bob did not learn during 
his “hitch” but might be known to Ian’s 
new grandfather, retired Col. Tom Dutton 
’41). lan was born March 28, 1977. 

In September Don Rosinson, M.D., opened 
a family practice at the Parkview Medical 
Center in Hamburg, N.Y. He is on the staff 
at Deaconess Hospital, where he teaches 
family practice, and Niagara Falls Memorial 
Hospital. He hopes eventually to establish 
a family practice group. 


1969 


After completing the Mus.M. at Boston 


Conservatory in 1976, CAROLYN BLOOM moved 
to 251 W. 71 St., Apt. 6B, New York, NY 
10023. Since April she has been singing 
in an act, the Best of Broadway, starring 
Norman Atkins. She has also appeared at 
clubs, large hotels and resorts in New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Last Sep- 
tember she sang on the S.S. Rotterdam and 
in the coming months will perform in Chi- 
cago and Florida. 

Rex Cooper, assistant professor at U. of the 
Pacific, Stockton, Calif., presented a debut 
piano recital this past summer in London at 
the Wigmore Hall under the auspices of New 
Era International Concerts Ltd. 

DEBORAH HEIFERMAN is part of a Tantric 
community focused on babies and children 
in a remote area of the southern Sierras. 
They have just published The Book of the 
Mother. Address: Shivalila, P.O. Box 352, 
Bodfish, CA 93205. 

Kim and Kerry (FRIEDMAN) HERZINGER 
have moved to Hattiesburg, Miss., where Kim 
is assistant professor of English at U. South- 
ern Mississippi. Address: 2817 Jamestown 
Rd., Hattiesburg, MS 39401. 

Nancy HuysMan Rife and her husband 
have moved to Gettysburg, Pa., where Curt 
is a first year student at Lutheran Theologi- 
cal Seminary. Nancy is a full-time house- 
wife and mother of Nathan Joel, 3, and “an- 
other little Rife due around April 22, 1978.” 
Address: R.D. 1, Box 206, Gettysburg, PA 
L7S2ion 

STEVE JACOBSON and Carla Levy ‘74 were 
married Aug. 14 at Ohev Shalom Syna- 
gogue, Wallingford, Pa., with the following 
Obies in attendance: MICHAEL  SABIERS, 
David Lautenschlager ‘66, Armenia Marde- 
rosian ‘70 and Ron Suny, Margaret Lundin 
‘74, Mark and Valerie Geiling Finkel, Audrey 
Rubin, Stephen Freedman and Nini Leven- 
son, all ‘76, and Lauren Berlant ‘79. Steve 
has received the Ph.D. in clinical psychology 
from NYU and currently is a postdoctoral 
fellow in the dept. of behavioral sciences 
at U. Chicago. He spends half the week in 
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Chicago (5455 S. Blackstone, #3E, Chicago, 
JL 60615) and the other half with Carla in 
lowa City, Iowa (312 1/2 Market St., Zip 
52240). 

Mike Jarvis is working with profoundly 
retarded children and adolescents at Fairview 
State Hospital in Costa Mesa, Calif., and 
finishing his dissertation at USC. Address: 
1760 Gates Ave., Manhattan Beach, CA 
90266. Phone: (213) 372-6469. 

Cart K. MIRIKITANI, new chairman of the 
Hawaii Republican Party, is the youngest 
state GOP party chairman in the nation. 

ALBERT STANZIANO made a return tour of 
Switzerland where, in addition to solo re- 
citals, he played at the Lucerne Festival and 
participated in Miecyzolan Horszowski’s 
master class on the works of Bach and Mo- 
zart. As the only American piano finalist 
in the International Competition for Musical 
Performers in Geneva, he presented a re- 
cital at Victoria Hall. 


1968 


CuHuck and Liz (RYAN) CoLe, Noah (3) and 


Ethan (10 months) have left “sunny” Cali- 
fornia for New England. In Palo Alto Chuck 
completed a post doctoral study in biochem- 
istry at Stanford and Liz was an attorney 
with Legal Services. Chuck now is assis- 
tant protessor in the human genetics depart- 
ment at Yale Medical School and Liz plans 
to take the Connecticut Bar. They are look- 
ing for an extended family situation and 
would like to hear from old friends in the 
area. Address: 46 Island View Ave., Bran- 
ford, CT 06405. 


archaeological 
tour of Israel 


June 12-July 3, 1978 


$1650 covers all expenses 
including New York-Jerusalem 
round-trip fare 


III ee 


Led by: 
Harry Thomas Frank 


Chairman, Department of Religion 


Oberlin College 


David Noel Freedman 


Chairman, Religious Studies Department 


Univ. of Michigan 
Director, Albright Institute 
Jerusalem 


ts sipace Waxler is working for the 

é : and Management in Wyoming 
as a technical writer/editor on an environ- 
mental impact statement team which is as- 
sessing effects of strip mining coal in the 
Powder River Basin. Address: 3240 Ridge- 
crest, Casper, Wyo. 82601. 

BILL Kramer and Judy Duffield were mar- 
ried Oct. 23 in Washington, D.C. Address: 
7507 Arden Rd., Cabin John, MD 20731. 
Phone: 301/229-4567. 

BarRRY MALLIs is back at Putney School, 
teaching mime and movement and giving 
shows and master classes around New En- 
gland. Address: Elm Lea Farm, Putney, VT 
05346. 

JESSICA ROSENBERG SEIBERLING and_ her 
son, Daniel, have moved to three Franklin 
St., Brookline, MA 02146 (phone: (617) 731- 
8561). She works with infants and toddlers 
while Daniel attends first grade. 

SHERRY ZANNOTH sang the leading role of 
Nedda in Pagliacci at the New York City Opera 
Nov. 3. It was her second major role there; 
her debut being in La Boheme last season as 
Musetta. The Nov. 3 performance was 
broadcast live on WNCN in New York and 
rebroadcast later throughout the country. 


1967 


J. KENDRICK AveNT has become vice presi- 


dent and general manager of the Verham 
News Corp. in W. Lebanon, N.H. He prev- 
iously was operations manager. He con- 
tinues to be a lecturer in music at Dartmouth 
College and plays in the Dartmouth Sym- 


phony. He and his wife, Gail, are residents 
of Plainfield, N.H., where they own a sad- 
dlery business and horse farm. 

KeitH and Ann (Lauritsen ‘68) FisCHER 
have moved to 7222 Maryland Ave., St. 
Louis, MO 63130. Keith is a staff radiologist 
at Jewish Hospital and Washington U. Med- 


ical School. Ann and Matthew (10 months) 
are busy “exploring new environs and 
phases.” 


VINCENT SCHUMACHER has opened a law 
office at 4148 Commonwealth, Detroit, MI 
48208. 


1966 


TERRI PINE Posner performed the Liszt E 
Flat Major Piano Concerto with the Scotts- 
dale (Ariz.) Symphony Orchestra Nov. 7. 
She is teaching privately and doing a lot of 
accompanying. Her husband, Stuart, is a 
rheumatalogist. They have two children, 
Sharon, 8, and Eric, 2 1/2. Address: 8502 N. 
58th Place, Scottsdale, AZ 85253. 

GLorIA RANDALL Rainey has become special 
project counselor for the University Division 
of Wright State U. in Dayton, Ohio. She pre- 
viously was lecturer in the education de- 
partment. 

WILLIAM SAINT JR. is in Rio de Janeiro 
as an adviser in agriculture and rural devel- 
opment to the Ford Foundation and his wife, 
Candace, is exploring job possibilities in 
psychiatric social work and community 
mental health. In the three months before 
they left for Rio, their son, Amari, was born 
and Bill finished a Ph.D. at Cornell in so- 
ciology of development. 


A unique opportunity: This is not the usual “tourist” tour. 

It is an outgrowth of the educational program of the Oberlin 
archaeological expedition in Israel. 
specifically for the interested layman, it is led by the 
noted scholars who planned it. 
invites you to explore in depth the land of the Bible and 
be guided at both Old and New Testament sites by two 


Designed 


This unusual opportunity 


leading Biblical and archaeological experts. Without being 


hurried you will investigate not only the famous sites, 


but also many lesser known yet important places as you 
travel along the Mediterranean coast, through the central 
mountains and in the Jordan Valley from the Sea of 
Galilee to the Dead Sea. You will vist all of the regions 


of Galilee, Samaria and Judaea from Dan to Beer-sheba. 


The number of participants is strictly limited to insure 


personal attention to individual interests. 


For full details write or call: 


The Alumni Association 


Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
(216-775-8692) 


Se 
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1965 


CecitiA CLOUGHLY Baumann and her hus- 
band, Ron, have a daughter, Heidi Louise, 
born June 6. Cecilia, associate professor of 
German and director of the Oldenborg Cen- 
ter for Modern Languages and International 
Relations at Pomona College, is the English 
translator of a bilingual German-English vol- 
ume, A Pictorial History of the Horn by Bern- 
hard Bruechle and Kurt Janetzky (Hans 
Schneider Verlag, 1976). Ron is coordinator 
of educational resources and director of 


Pomona’s language lab. 


Asia House 
Cookbook 


e200 recipes from India, Thailand, 
Indonesia, China, Korea and Japan; 

e glossary of Asian ingredients with a 
list of mail-order sources; 

e benefits Mano and Mahema 
Devadoss, directors of Asia House 


4 


Please send me a copy of the Asia 
House Cookbook. 
Enclosed is 


©) $5 for the regular edition. 
Oa contribution of $10 or more. 


Your contribution, all of which 
will aid the Devadosses, brings 


you a_ special edition of the 
cookbook personalized’ with 
samples of Mano and Mahema’s 
artwork. 
Patric We oieo) Ade Seiee Asean te ches te 
PRORNESEMON . 5 sh tonh a ries ese cae ee ene 
Sy fo See Se re ere ee DEALE) lent tect. 
PE gee eee aire a Sab RP Pr nr ar 
| Mail to: Asia House Cookbook 


Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin, OH 44074 


Checks payable to: Devadoss Fund 
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1964 


Jim Sart has become senior physicist at 
the applied physics lab of Johns Hopkins. 
His wife, Sharon, is working as a church or- 
ganist and at a music store. (Aside to Dick 
HeNprix: Sharon also throws slippers at 
Jim to stop his snoring. Why slippers? Be- 
cause they are running short of night 
tables.) New address: 6010 Windham Road, 
Laurel, Md. 20810. 


1963 


Jim and Carole (Stentz 64) HICKMAN have 
moved from Swarthmore, Pa., to 415 Vassar 
Ave., Berkeley, CA 94708. Carole is assis- 
tant professor of paleontology at Berkeley 
and Jim has an honorary position to do re- 
search in the botany department. 

PETER LARSEN and his wife, Nachama, have 
a son, Benjamin, born Sept. 20. Address: 
10047 Bartee Ave., Pacoima, CA 91331. 

HELEN RANDALL, elementary art teacher at 
Longfellow School in Oak Park, Ill., wrote 
an article on recording children’s summer 
experiences for the August issue in Instructor. 

ASTRID SCHMIDT-NIELSEN is finishing the 
second year of a post doctoral fellowship 
from NINCDS to study rhythm and speech 
perception at U. Minnesota. She received 
the Ph.D. in psychology from U. Maryland in 
1974 and will return there in the spring fol- 
lowing her marriage to G. W. Stewart, a U. 
Maryland computer science professor. 


1962 


Dan ALKoFER has been promoted to as- 


sociate professor of speech and drama at 
Idaho State U. He and his wife, Barbara, 
were divorced during the summer. In March 
Dan will be directing a production of Wede- 
kind’s Spring Awakening. Address: 303 N. Lin- 
coln Ave., Pocatello, Idaho 83201. 

Davip EBERHARDT is director of Offender 
Aid and Restoration, an organization that 
recruits and trains volunteers to help pris- 
oners in Baltimore’s City Jail. On Oct. 27, 
when the Baltimore Sun published a feature 
marking the tenth anniversary of the day the 
“Baltimore Four” (David, Philip Berrigan, 
Tom Lewis and James Mengel) poured blood 
on draft board files in the Customs House 
and then sat down and waited to be arrested, 
David was planning a weekend town meet- 
ing at U. Baltimore on alternatives to incar- 
ceration. 

Gov. Milliken of Michigan appointed 
ELIZABETH FERGUSON director of the Office of 
Services to the Aging and vice chairperson 
of the Commission on Services to the Aging 
effective Oct. 31. Prior to assuming the new 
position, Elizabeth was an adult community 
placement specialist with the Dept. of Social 
Services. 

David LYNCH gave the inaugural recital on 
the new Holtkamp organ in Christ Episcopal 
Church in Raleigh, N.C., Nov. 6. Walter 
Holtkamp commissioned a new work for 
the occasion, “Seven Pieces for a Summer 
Evening,” by Peter Ballard Klausmeyer. 

MARILYN SCHEERBAUM Hoover, assistant 
professor of physical development and recre- 
ation at Quinsigamond Community College 
in Worcester, Mass., has been awarded a 
$242,000 grant for training recreation lead- 
ers in the area of special needs. Twenty- 
seven persons will be involved in this 
program to provide a broad variety of 
recreational experiences for the physically- 


handicapped, the mentally disturbed, the 
elderly and other special populations in 
central Massachusetts. 

Jon WeEINTRAUB has been named associate 
director for employment of the National 
Association of Counties in Washington, D.C. 
He has been manpower project director for 
NACo since 1971. 


1961 


PAMELLA FARLEY has received tenure at 
CUNY Brooklyn College where she teaches 
American literature and coordinates the 
Women’s Studies program. 


1960 


G. ANDREW MAGuIRE, congressman from 
New Jersey’s 7th District (Bergen County), 
is expected to battle Bill Bradley, former 
pro basketball star, this year for nomina- 
tion to Clifford Case’s seat in the U.S. Senate. 

Curis WILLIAMS returned to Oberlin Nov. 
29 and 30 to give a one-man show, “The Sage 
of Philadelphia,” as a dinner theater presen- 
tation at Presti’s of Oberlin. The venture 
was Gene Presti’s idea and he got it when he 
watched Chris premier the show in Three 
Rivers, Mich., where Chris used to edit the 
daily newspaper. Chris now publishes a 
guide to cable television programming in 
Kalamazoo. He wrote, produced and is the 
actor in the show about Benjamin Franklin. 


1959 Cluster reunion May 27-29 


KATHLEEN DRUCKER Spivack is one of six 
Massachusetts poets to receive a $3,500 fel- 
lowship from the Massachusetts Arts and 
Humanities Foundation. She currently 
teaches the Advanced Poetry Workshop at 
the Radcliffe Graduate Center. 

Peter HeEpRICK, professor of music at 
Ithaca College, and his wife (Elizabeth Quar- 
rier ‘61), a certified teacher for the American 
Recorder Society, were two of the five co- 
directors of last summer’s second annual 
Ithaca Recorder Institute at Ithaca Col- 
lege’s School of Music. Sonya Bashore Bur- 
akoff ‘55 was also on the faculty. 


1958 Cluster reunion May 27-29 


John Tai, husband of Nien Lunc Liu Tai, 
was killed in a car accident in 1976. The 
Greater Boston Chinese Cultural Association 
presented a family concert in his memory 
July 28 in Lexington, Mass. Nien Lung per- 


HELP WANTED 

in counseling Oberlin 
students and recent graduates on 
the “how to” of entering your career 


Interested 


field? If so, we need you as an 
alumni counselor in the Career 
Counseling Program. For more 


information, send this coupon to 
the Alumni Association, Bosworth 
Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074. 
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formed works by Bartok, Schumann and 
Ravel. Son Hao Li played the piano and 
daughters Bonnie and Amy played violins. 
Address: 34 Highland Ave., Newton, MA 
02160. 

SUZANNE WILKE Garnache writes that she is 
dying of leukemia. After two years at Ober- 
lin, she transferred to U. Maine, graduating 
in 1958. Suzanne is still active in Girl 
Scouting, training new leaders and serving 
on the board of directors of the Burlington 
(Vt.) Council. She is married to Richard 
Garnache, a manager in the advanced semi- 
conductor device design group at IBM. To- 
gether they are on the board of Marriage En- 
counter in Vermont. Daughter Tammy is a 
freshman at U. Vermont and son Richard is 
a high school junior. Address: Four Winds, 
1400 Spear St., South Burlington, VT 05401. 


1957 Cluster reunion May 27-29 


1955 


The Ohio premiere of Lestig ADAms’ The 
Kiss of Xanadu was presented by the Cleve- 
land Civic Orchestra, conducted by John 
Ross, Feb. 19 at Cuyahoga Community Col- 
lege’s Metro Campus Auditorium. 


1954 


CHartes Merritt has become director of 
music at Lovers Lane United 
Methodist Church in Dallas af- 
ter four years as music director 
at Fremont Presbyterian 
Church in Sacramento. His 
new church has a membership 
of 8,000 and is the third larg- — 
est Methodist Church in the U.S. It will 
open a new sanctuary in September 1978. 
The music staff includes an organist, assis- 
tant director, music intern, music secretary, 
choir librarian and several directors for the 
children’s choirs. 


— 


ie es 


1953 25th reunion May 27-29 


Marjorie Mintz Perloff, Florence R. Scott 
Professor of English at USC, has been elected 
to the executive council of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association. 

The Waldorf School in Garden City, N.Y., 
has received $10,000 from the Edward E. 
Ford Foundation in recognition of the qual- 
ity of its music program under the direction 
of GeorcE Rost. The school was granted a 
similar amount of 1976 by the Herman Gold- 
man Foundation. George has been respon- 
sible for the music education program at 
Waldorf since 1962. 


1952 


Te ee 
MICHAEL CHARRY, conductor of the Nash- 
ville Symphony, has become permanent con- 
ductor of the Peninsula Music Festival 
which presents nine concerts each August 
in Fish Creek, Wis. He has been one of a 
number of conductors sharing the festival 
podium for the past two seasons. He suc- 
ceeds Thor Johnson who died in 1975 and was 
also conductor of the Nashville Symphony. 
Norman HeNpERSON has been named a 
vice president in the credit division of Chemi- 
cal Bank of New York. During his 25 
years with the company he has developed a 
braille check-writer and assisted in estab- 
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lishing a complete banking service for the 
blind. Most recently he was a supervisor in 
the loan workout and and loan review areas. 
Mary Lou (McMUuLLEN) and Clifford Woods 
and their children, Richard, Sarah, Barbara 
and Cliff are hosting Karsten Malmos, a high 
school senior from Denmark, this year in the 
AFS program. Barbara Woods, now a fresh- 
man at Franklin & Marshall College, visited 
a family in Quito, Ecuador, last summer. 
2 Ae a Fee A ie Me ee CE ee ee 


1950 


Davip BEAN, Miami U. artist-in-residence 
and professor of piano, toured the Soviet 
Union for three weeks in October, appearing 
nine times in seven major cities. In Novisi- 
birsk, Siberia, he performed three con- 
certos in one evening with the city’s sym- 
phony orchestra and also played a recital 
program. In Leningrad he gave two separate 
programs on successive nights. Tass praised 
him as “a striking representative of the Amer- 
ican school of piano playing” and concerts 
in each city were sold out in advance. It 
was David's first tour of the USSR. 


1949 


WILLIAM R. Cook Jr. has been appointed 
to a seven-year term on the board of trustees 
of the Cleveland Heights-University Heights 
(Ohio) Public Library. Bill is corporate 
secretary and science advisor for Cleveland 
Crystals Inc. He and his wife (Anne Johnson 
50) have been active members of the Friends 
of the Library for ten years. 

RICHARD Weekes’ wife, Ava, died Nov. 21. 
He now works with the Jim Tucker Co., a 
real estate firm in Houston. His book, Mus- 
lim Peoples: A World Ethnographic Survey, will 
be published by Greenwood Press in May. 
Address: 2321 Southwest Freeway, Houston, 
TX 77098. 


1948 


Hituis MILter, professor of English at Yale, 
is a Phi Beta Kappa visiting scholar for 1977- 
78. He has lectured at Mt. Holyoke and Wake 
Forest and has lectures scheduled at U. Vir- 
ginia, Randolph-Macon, Tulane, DePauw, 
Bates, William and Mary and Holy Cross on 
topics such as Rosetti and the specular tra- 
dition, recent developments in literary study, 
theology and logology in 19th and 20th cen- 
tury literature. 


1947 


d= 
Epwarp M. McCormick has become pas- 


tor of First Presbyterian Church in Lawrence- 
burg, Ky. 
oe eS Ee 


1946 


———————————————— 
PETER FLAWN, president of U. Texas at San 
Antonio since its opening in 1973, has re- 
signed in order to return to full-time teaching 
of geology at U. Texas in Austin. He has 
wanted to resign since October 1976 be- 
cause issues in geology and public policy 
have attracted him. 
————— ee 


1945 


EE 
STANLEY COHEN, A.M., who holds the Amer- 


‘can Cancer Society research professorship 
‘n biochemistry at Vanderbilt, has received 
the school’s Earl Sutherland Prize ($1,000) 


for achievement in research. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 
SUMMER 1978 


Fourth Annual 
Summer Organ Institute 


JULY 2-16 


Faculty: 


Harald Vogel 
Director, North German Organ Academy 


Fenner Douglass '42 
Professor of Music and 
University Organist, 
Duke University 


Outstanding facilities, including the 
44-stop Flentrop (1974) in Warner Con- 
cert Hall. Master classes, faculty con- 
certs, student recitals and the oppor- 
tunity for private organ instruction. 


For further Information 

Call or Write: 

Prof. Garth Peacock 

Oberlin College Conservatory 
of Music 

Oberlin, Ohio 44074 

(216) 775-8246 
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GERALD B. ANDERSON has received the M.A. 
in Ed. and the Ed.S. in higher education 
from George Washington U. and he is an edu- 
cation specialist at the Fleet Training Cen- 
ter in Norfolk. Gerry was recalled to active 
duty from 1968 to 1972 as a recruiting of- 
ficer on the staff of the Commandant, Fifth 
Naval District. Son Bradford is a junior at 
DePauw, Brice is a sophomore at William 
& Mary and Margaret Ellen will enroll at Wil- 
liam & Mary next fall. Brad and Brice played 
on their high school’s state championship 
soccer team in 1973. Address: 601 Nanse- 
mond St., Portsmouth, Va. 23707. 

President Carter has appointed E. GREGORY 
KryzA ambassador to Mauritania. The 
appointment was confirmed by the Senate 
Oct. 27. Greg has been a career foreign 
service officer since 1952 and has served in 
Tangier, Santa Domingo, Brussels, Belgrade, 
Nairobi, Zaire and Rio de Janeiro. For 
the past three years he was executive direc- 
tor of the State Department’s Bureau of 
African Affairs. He is married to the former 
Jeanne Marie Deniau and they have two 
sons, Frank (Yale 1971) and Christopher, a 
senior at McLean (Va.) High School. 


1943 


Bit DipMAN has become general mana- 
ger, export sales, for the unbleached paper 
mill product lines of Union Camp Corp. 
For the past five years he has been general 
manager of domestic sales. His new 
assignment is a direct result of a $250 
million program to expand linerboard pro- 
duction at the company’s Montgomery, 
Ala., mill. 

Tom PiRAINO has been named to the new 
position of vice president, commercial, at 
the Nelson Division of TRW Inc. in Lorain, 
Ohio. 

Mary JANE SANTORO Jacobs was honored 
in October by the faculty of the Indian Lake 
(N.Y.) Central School when she became 
the 11th teacher to receive the school’s 
Indian Head plaque of 25 silver dollars for 
25 years of teaching. She also received a 
camera and a certificate of merit for foreign 
language interest and study. She has 
taught music, first and second grades and 
has been teaching fourth grade for the past 
six years. 


1942 


Ropert Hour, M.D., retired surgeon and 
professor of clinical surgery at Evanston 
(Ill.) Hospital and Northwestern Medical 
School, was elected to the board of trustees 
at Yankton College last spring. 

KeN ROWLEY was honored at the annual 
meeting of the higher education division of 
Harper & Row Publishers in December at 
the Ocean Reef Club in Key Largo, Fla. 
He received an award for ranking in the 
top ten in sales achievement in 1977 with a 
sales record approaching half a_ million 
dollars and he also was presented with a silver 
tray in recognition of his completing 30 
years with the company. While holding 
such positions as college traveler (sales 
rep), field editor in the social sciences and 
humanities, and senior regional editor for the 
West Coast area, Ken has visited faculties in 
colleges anu universities in 23 states 
cluding Hawaii) and British Columbia. 
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1941 


After 31 years in Portland, Ore., Bitt and 
Betty (JENSON) FISHER have bought a house 
in Sun City, Ariz., because of a change in 
Betty’s health. Their children continue to 
live in the Pacific Northwest: Judy is a 
nurse practitioner in an Indian health project 
in northern California; Valerie is an at- 
torney with a Portland firm headed by 
Dennis Lindsay ‘38; Cynthia is studying to 
be a music therapist at Colorado State and 
Bob graduated from Williamette U. in 
December. 

Wittiam H. Lammers Jr. and Elizabeth 
Mason Frothingham were married Dec. 17 
at the Jan Hus Presbyterian Church in New 
York City. Bill is associate director of 
admissions at NYU. 

A paper by ZENO Wicks and Barry W. 
Kostik presented at the 55th annual meeting 
of the Federation of Societies for Coatings 
Technology received fourth prize in the 1977 
Roon Awards Competition. Zeno chairs 
the polumers and coatings department at 
North Dakota State U. 


1939 Cluster reunion May 27-29 


Dick ARMITAGE will become vice chan- 
cellor for student affairs at U. California, 
San Diego in June. He has been vice presi- 
dent for student services at Ohio State where 
he first joined the faculty in 1941. 

Though he retired last June after 20 years 
as choral director and teacher of humanities 
at F.D. Roosevelt High School in Hyde Park, 
N.Y., Bit Capy is a full-time student in the 
two-year recreation leadership course in 
nearby Dutchess Community College and he 
is minister of music at the Freedom Plains 
Presbyterian Church, sings in the Camera- 
ta Chorale and continues as spring festival 
area coordinator and vocal adjudicator for the 
N.Y. State School Music Association. His 
wife, Ruth (a co-veteran of the Oberlin 
trailer camp after WWII), continues as a 
teacher aide in charge of the resource cen- 
ter at Haviland Junior High in Hyde Park. 
In two years, the Cadys expect to move to 
the sun belt where Bill would like to work 
with senior citizen recreation activities. 


1938 Cluster reunion May 27-29 


1937 Cluster reunion May 27-29 


Drew U. botanist Ropert Zuck has been 
elected to membership in the Explorers Club, 
an international society supporting both insti- 
tutional research and independent investi- 
gators. 


1935 


Paut H. Cartson has been promoted to 
assistant to the vice president, commercial 
for the Tubular Products Division of Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Co. He had been marketing 
manager for the division sales department 
since 1971, 

Mirt1AM RocGers observed the 40th 
anniversary of her arrival in India as a 
missionary in November. She was com- 
missioned Sept. 27, 1937, by the First 
Church in Oberlin. 


1934 


RoBERT CORNELIUS has retired as senior 
designer/engineer at Du Pont in Wilming- 
ton, Del., after 31 years with the company. 
He plans to remain in Elkton, Md., where he 
has resided for 21 years and to continue as 
community theater chairman of the Delaware 
Theater Association and Delaware repre- 
sentative to the Eastern States Regional 
Theater Association. 

CHARLES J. KrisTER retired Nov. 30 as 
manager of product registration of the bio- 
chemicals department of the Du Pont Co. 
He had been active in research, develop- 
ment and administrative affairs regarding 
agricultural chemicals since joining Du 
Pont in 1937. 

VirGINIA Wotre Wince has retired after 
teaching music at the Utica (Ohio) Ele- 
mentary School for 30 years. She was 
honored by fellow teachers at a retirement 


dinner Oct. 29 and she and her husband, 
George, left in November for a Hawaiian 
vacation. Last spring, the North Fork 
Teachers Association presented Virginia 
its 1977 plaque for “Excellence in Edu- 
cation.” 

1932 


MARGHARITA SNYDER Paxton has moved 
from Edmore, Mich., where she taught piano 
for 40 years, to 154 West Main, Norwalk, 
OH 44857, to be near her son who teaches 
at Norwalk High School. 


1931 


BeRTHA BarBER Oyer and her husband, 
Virgil, have retired and have moved to two 
acres on the Cumberland Plateau in Middle 
Tennessee. Address: Route 5, Box 81, 
Smithville, TN 37166. 

MILDRED SWEARINGEN has wi as pro- 
fessor of educational man- py 
agement systems at Flor- * 
ida State College of Education 
after 28 years on the faculty. 
Many of her former students — 
were on hand to honor her at 
a Day of Recognition Oct. 28. 
She has earned nationwide recognition for 
her work in the area of supervision and 
curriculum and under her leadership 
Florida became one of the first states to 
initiate accreditation for elementary schools. 
While at Florida State, she has been major 
professor to 54 students, all of whom re- 
ceived their doctorates. She plans to con- 
tinue her active participation in Common 
Cause and the Talahassee Urban League. 


1930 


Loraine Huttey Prediger and Willim F. 
Miller were married Oct. 7. Address: 1310 
Village 1, Camarillo, CA 93010. 


The Oberlin College Archives 
(Room 420, Mudd Learning Center, 
Oberlin, OH 44074, phone 216/ 
775-8285, ext. 247) would appre- 
ciate hearing from anyone who has 
portraits painted by or information 
on the 19th-century Oberlin painter 
Alonzo Pease (1820-1881). 
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1928 50th reunion May 27-29 


Witt1AM B. HILDEBRAN has moved _ to 
6620 Aintree Park Drive, Suite 201, May- 
field Village, Ohio 44143. He is a licensed 
funeral director with Maher-Melbourne Inc., 
South Euclid, Cleveland, East Cleveland and 
Mentor. 


1916 


GRACE SCHAUFFLER has published a 
children’s story, Sally's Spectacles, on sale at 
the Co-op in Oberlin for $3.95. 


GST Notes 


After seven years as 
Methodist church in Wilmington, Calif., 
Rev. FRANK ARGELANDER, 1944-47t, has 
moved “about ten miles north” to become 
minister of the Lynwood Methodist Church. 
Address: 12217 Harris Ave., Lynwood, CA 
90262. 

ALAN CAMPBELL, ‘63-66, has moved from 
Denver to Fremont, Neb., to become pastor 
of the First Congregational Church. His 
wife, Janet, directs the junior high youth 
fellowship and is accompanist for Fremont’s 
All-American Kids, an Up with People-type 
group. Son Bruce recently was inducted into 
the scholastic honorary for men at Doane 
College where he is a second year student. 
Son Brian is a sophomore at Fremont High 
School. He plays first-chair trumpet in the 
band and is on the varsity swim team. 
Address: 50 West 15th St., Fremont, Neb. 
68025. 

Puiuip J. EckHorr ‘19 B.D., see Losses in 
the Oberlin Family. 

The paintings and pastels of Rev. WILMER 
GRUNWALD ’38 S.T.M. were on exhibit at the 
Massillon (Ohio) Museum Dec. 4-31. Having 
served as pastor of St. Paul United Church 
of Christ in Navarre, Ohio, from 1942 to 1956, 
he spends his retirement in Winesburg. 
Wilmer has entered his work in group 
exhibitions in Iowa and Ohio and was ac- 
cepted in 1975 and again in 1977 at the 
International Jury Art Show in Winnepeg, 
Manitoba. He has also been awarded prizes 
by the Canton (Ohio) Art Institute and the 
Fine Arts League of Buffalo. According to 
the Holmes County Farmer-Hub, he attributes 
his inspiration to his former art teacher, 
Emeritus Assoc. Professor Margaret Schauf- 
fler 18. 

After 32 years as senior minister at Mt. 
Olivet Baptist Church in Columbus, Ohio, 
Dr. H. BeecHer Hicks ’44 B.D. has retired 
in order to engage in the general practice 
of the counseling ministries. 

SamMueL R. McKinstry ‘22 S.T.M., see 
Losses in the Oberlin Family. 

Harotp D. Tuieszen ‘59 B.D. has been 
elected to the Bethel College Board of 
Directors by delegates to the Western 
District Conference of the Mennonite 
Church. The term is for six years and he 
will serve on the student affairs committee. 
The Rev. Mr. Thieszen is pastor of West 
Zion Mennonite Church in Moundridge, 
Kan. He received the A.B. from Bethel in 
1951. 

E. Loteta Woop ’38 A.M.t, ‘47 B.D., ‘53 
Ung see 1938 Losses in the Oberlin Fam- 
ily. 


pastor of the 


JANUARY/FEBRUARY 1978 


Jake Clayman '27: 
new 


e 
spokesman 
for 
industrial 
unions 


the first full-time president of the 

six-million member Industrial 
Union Department of the AFL-CIO. 
He has been secretary-treasurer of 
the IUD for the past four years and 
was its administrative director from 
1960 to 1973. 

He will serve as both president 
and secretary-treasurer during his 
current two-year term. TheIUD in- 
cludes 58 affiliated unions. 

Clayman was elected at the IUD’s 
12th biennial convention in Atlanta 
last October. He succeeded I. W. 
Abel, retired president of the United 
Steelworkers of America, who had 
been the IUD’s part-time president 
since 1968. 

Clayman’s association with union 
activities began in 1943 when he 
was named general counsel of the 
Ohio CIO. He was secretary-trea- 
surer of that organization from 1948 
until the AFL-CIO merger in 1955. 
He moved to national headquarters 
in Washington in 1960 after two 
years as legislative representative 
for the Ohio AFL-CIO. 

As chief operating officer of the 
IUD for the past nine years, Clayman 
is credited with spearheading the 
department’s emergence as_ the 
most-unified import quota lobbying 
force on Capitol Hill. From 1955 
to 1958 he was special assistant to 
Jacob Potofsky who then was presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers. One of the focuses of his 
job was union organization in Can- 
ada and he led the successful drive 
to unionize Hyde Park Clothes, one 


| Clayman ’27 has become 


of the largest men’s wear manu- 
facturers in Montreal. 

Clayman graduated from’ U. 
Michigan Law School in 1930 and 
has practiced law in Detroit and 
in Ohio. He was a representative 
from Trumbull County in the Ohio 
Legislature 1941-43. His brother, 
David ’30, is an attorney in Colum- 
bus specializing in labor relations. 


tennis camp 
& adult clinics 


A “total immersion” tennis experience 
featuring videotape analysis and the 
TennisAmerica teaching system begun 
by Dennis Van der Meer and Billie Jean 
King. First-class facilities, meals and 
lodging. Professional staff. Recreation. 
Charming campus setting. Realistic 
rates. 


1978 SCHEDULE: 


Four Junior Camps: 
Boys & Girls, Ages 10-17 


Tournament Camp: June 18-July 1 
2 Week: July 2-15 
1 Week: July 16-22 & 23-29 


Eight Adult Clinics: 


Four Weekends: 

June 9-11, June 30-July 2, 

July 21-23, & 28-30 

Two Long Weekends: 

June 15-18 & Aug. 3-6 

Two Headstart Clinics: June 11-13&13-15 


For detailed brochure contact: 
Bob Piron, Director, Oberlin 
Tennis Camp. Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074. Or call 
216/775-8485 days; 775-4875, eve 
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ee 


P 


PENNSYLVANIA 15243 


Here is my gift to the Oberlin Annual Fund in response to the Humanities Challenge: 
Olamanew donor. Double this contribution and use it for the Humanities. 


OI am increasing the amount I gave last year. Double the increase and use it for 
the Humanities. 


O Use my gift for 
(indicate special fund) 


Record this gift from: Dr. Mr. Mrs. M/IM Ms. _ Miss 
(circle preferred title or titles) 


SIGNATURE DATE 


DO) My canceled check will serve as a receipt. An acknowledgement is 
not necessary. 


Checks should be payable to Oberlin College. Send to: 
Annual Fund, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


ee: Co ee 2 ee es es a 


Another Year of Challenge 


_ HEPES 


Oberlin was among the first wave of institutions to receive an unrestricted grant 
from the National Endowment for the Humanities for the strengthening of 
humanistic studies. The grant for $50,000 had two conditions: a matching 
amount of $50,000 had to be raised by September 1, 1977; and then, by June 197& 
another $100,000 has to be raised in gifts from new donors or through increases 
over the gifts of those who gave last year. 

The College was successful in persuading a group of trustees to give the first 
$50,000 required by September. Like the endowment’s grant, these advance 
gifts are conditional upon meeting the challenge of $100,000 in new and 
increased gifts available to bolster the humanities at Oberlin. 

In effect, every gift from a new donor to Oberlin between July 1, 1977, and 
june 30, 1978, will be doubled. Any increase over last year’s giving made by a 
regular contributor will also be matched dollar-for-dollar. 

Coming hard upon the heels of Oberlin’s best fund-raising year, finding new 
donors and persuading regular donors to give at still higher levels has made 
1977-78 a real year of challenge. 

Your help now is needed more than ever before. Use the coupon above to 
make your gift to the Annual Fund for 1977-78. 


